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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a oe 
HE war news for the week shows a very large number of 
captures and surrenders. In four days no less than 
two hundred and fifty Boers were secured and several com- 
mandos broken up. In fact, there has been a very 
agreeable shrinkage of the Boer force in the course of the past 
week, and unless the Boers should unhappily be put in heart 
by another success on their part, we do not doubt that the ten- 
dency to consider seriously the question of surrender, which is 
reported as affecting the Boers in the field, will develop. 
Another item of importance is reported by the Daily Mail 
correspondent at Brussels, He states that General Botha 
on November 15th ordered the execution of all ex- 
burghers enrolled among the British, and has since executed 
fifteen of them. If that is so, General Botha should be 
warned that we do not intend to tolerate such action. It 
is essential that we should protect all ex-burghers who now 
throw in their lot with us, 





Among the many small cheering signs that are beginning to 
show themselves in South Africa must be placed the Reportas to 
the condition of the finances of the Transvaal. In spite of the 
war, the new Colony is apparently able very nearly to balance 
its income and expenditure. Civil administration was begun 
on the late Government’s bank balances, about £100,060, and 
ona sum of £1,500,000 voted by the Imperial Parliament for 
the two Colonies, but not more ,than £250,000 of this vote 
will be required. A Laffan'’s telegram states that the 
Customs, which averaged £14,009 per month during the last 
quarter of 1900, reached an average of £44,000 per month for 
the quarter ending with September in the present year. Last 
month's Customs receipts were £70,000, an amount equa! to 
about two-thirds of the monthly average before the war. This 
is most hopeful. The greatest possible credit is due to the 
men who have been conducting the civil administration of the 
Colony under circumstances of great difficulty. 





We share to the full the enthusiasm with which Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh in a letter to Thursday's Daily Telegraph, despatched 
on November Ist, announces that it has been decided by the 
military authorities to abandon the use of ox-waggons with 
flying columns:—“ There are to be fewer waggons, and 
columns are to go out with all their kit and supplies upon pack- 
horses. Hurrah for the abolition of the ox-waggon, weariest 
of wheeled vehicles!” In an earlier part of his letter, Mr, 
Burleigh tells a very striking story. A British officer in 
the course of a friendly conversation with a Boer field cornet 
under a flag of truce asked: “When do you think the war 
will be over?” “Ob,” replied the Boer, “when you people 


‘are able to catch a horse with an ox waggon; not before.” 


With all the diffidence reqitired by civilians dealing with 





military matters, we have ourselves occasionally ventured to 
wonder whether sending ox-waggons in pursuit of mounted 
men was a wise proceeding, and to suggest of De Wet, that 
the “panting ox toils after him in vain.” But perhaps we 
had better say no more. <A recent issue of the Spectator was 
forbidden to be circulated in South Africa by order of the 
military censor on account, according to one of the officers in 
question, of its ignorance of military matters, and possibly 
any disrespectful language towards the sacred ox-waggon may 
cause yet another suppression. 





We are delighted to note that the Times correspondent, 
telegraphing from Waslington to Friday's issue, distinctly 
states that there need now be no fear of the defeat of the 
Nicaragua Canal Treaty. The Opposition have practically 
abandoned the hope of preventing ratification. In all prob- 
ability, then, to-day or Monday will see the final acceptance of 
the Treaty, and so put an end to a very disagreeable, and, in 
truth, unnecessary and unreal, controversy. All the statesmen 
and diplomatists concerned on both sides—Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Choate, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Pauncefote—deserve the 
greatest possible credit for their wise and sympathetic hand- 
ling of the problem. 





Pessimists here are apt to point with special misgiving to 
the serious nature of our financial position. They may be 
right to show alarm, but at any rate many Continental nations 
are in a far worse condition. In Germany, even in a period 
of profound peace, there wil! be, it is calculated, a deficit of 
some £5,000,000 next year, while Holland and Switzerland 
have also deficits. France, again, has a deficit of over 
£6,000,000, though about half of this is due to redemption 
of Debt. M. Caillaux, the Finance Minister, in his speech in 
the Chamber on Monday, in deaiing with the deficit, pointed 
out that it would only be £2,000,000 next year, and quainily 
gloried in deficits as a sign of goodadministration. “ If deficits 
were permanent they would simply prove that taxes had been 
remitted.” Thatis a delightful variant on Artemus Ward's 
“Let us be prudent and economical and live within our 
means, even if we have to borrow the money to do it with.” 
M. Caillaux did not deal with the recent increase in the in- 
dghtedness of France, but mentioned incidentally that the total 
figure was now thirty milliards of francs,—?.e., £1,200,000,000. 
The indebtedness of the German Empire, it may be mentioned 
in this context, is growing with appalling rapidity. It was 
only £36,000,000 when fourteen years ago the present Emperor 


as a whole is, however, not very heavily burdened with Debt. 
The total German Debt is under £680,000,000. That isa much 
lighter burden than thai of France, and is spread orer a much 
larger, if not a richer, community. 





The news from Austria during the week has been of a 
somewhat sensational kind. In the course of a statement 
in the Reichsrath on Monday the Prime Minister referred 
for the first time to the eventuality of a suspension of the 
Constitution. It was his duty, he declared—we quote from 
the Times telegram—to cali attention to the dangers that 
resulted from the present exceptional 
“ What would happen if a Government, the most serious and 
conscientious Government, yielding to the popuiar impatience 
and acting in the interest of the most urgent necessities 
of State, were to infringe the Constitution or to be 
forced to do so? Such a Government would be for ever 
free from blame and secure against the reprehension of 
posterity. It could with al! justice claim to have saved 
the State.” This is, of course, a warning that if the Members 


circumstances. 


will not allow the Reichsrath to do its work, the Emperor 
will suspend the electoral Constitution. 


The warning has 
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caused a great deal of alarm and irritation among all 
parties, but it seems by no means improbable that it 
will have the desired effect. The Emperor, of course, 
does not want to make a coup détat, for adventures 
are not for men of his age if they can be avoided. 
But though he may dread the necessity, the Members, 
except when their passions are inflamed by party zeal, dread 
it still more, and therefore the Emperor has the whip-hand. 
Probably, then, the end will be a compromise. But one can 
only say probably, for some small unexpected incident may 
act like a spark in a powder mill. 





Public opinion in Austria-Hungary is evidently about to 
take a sudden but wholesome somersault on the subject of 
duelling. An anti-duelling appeal issued in the Viennese papers 
of last Saturday has met with a response as unprecedented as 
it was unexpected. “ It bears,” writes the well-informed Vienna 
correspondent of the Jimes, “some three hundred signatures, 
including the cream of the nobility, fifteen former Cabinet 
Ministers, several ex-diplomatists, fifty-five Members of the 
Upper House, nearly all the Presidents of the provincial 
Diets, and a large number of Deputies. The whole of 
Austrian society is represented. A list of such infiuential 
names has never figured in this country on any manifesto of 
the kind.” The signatories, realising that mere resolutions 
will effect nothing, propose the formation of a Committee of 
action, and “will endeavour to found courts or councils of 
honour, so that anybody feeling himself offended may find a 
remedy consistent with modern culture.” It looks, in short, 
as though duelling would die, not because it is a “ method of 
barbarism,” or that it is generally recognised that “in a false 
quarrel there is no true valour,” but because it is on the way 
to become unfashionable. 


The Petit Bleu, a Belgian paper exceptionally well informed 
as to the intentions of the Boer authorities, published on 
Friday week a striking note on the question of the alleged 
peace negotiations. After affirming, “from information ob- 
tained from the most trustworthy sources,’ that no peace 
proposals or negotiations had been made or opened by the 
Boers either in Europe or in the field, the note proceeds to 
state that Mr. Kruger and other-representatives of the two 
Republics were always ready to examine any peace proposals 
made to them, but would at no time negotiate without con- 
sulting the generals and members of the Governments of the 
Republics in the field, and vice-versd. Lastly, and this is the 
gist of the communiqué -—‘ lt is true that officious advice 
and proposals have been made to the Boer representatives in 
Europe, but by third parties without authority, and the pro- 
posals of such persons bave never been considered by the 
Boers as peace proposals since they involve the annexation of 
the two Republics by Great Britain, which the Boers con. 
sider as a proposal of servitude. The Boer representatives 
are actively working for the defence of their cause, and will 
always be ready to examine peace proposals not having the 
annexation of their territories as a basis.” The paragraph 
we have quoted forms a logical corollary to the resolution 
adopted by the National Liberal Federation two days pre- 
viously. It is less easy, however, to reconcile it with the 
declarations of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as to the 


necessity of annexation. 


At the dinner given by the Chairman of the London 
County Council at the Hotel Métropole on Monday 
the lambs and lions of the municipal arena sat down 
together in great ntmbers, and Lord Rosebery made 
a most entertaining speech in proposing the toast of the 
evening. Contrasting the attitude of the public towards 
the London County Council in the present with that of 
the past, he said there had been a time when they could 
hardly have met in any public place in London without a 

The deliberations of the 
Council itself had also changed in character. In its first 
years, “in our more turbulent scenes, we sometimes 
resembled, very faintly resembled, a meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation when engaged on a peace resolution.” 
But now in the decorum of its deliberations the Council 
left nothing to be desired, while its popularity was sufficiently 
attested by the character of the gathering he addressed. 
The County Council, indeed, were to be compared favour- 


hostile demonstration outside. 





e = ee) 
and immediately with any evil that came within their 
province. The whole speech was ‘an excellent example of 
Lord Rosebery’s method of blending persiflage with serions, 
ness, the reference to the National Liberal Federation fairly 
bringing down the house. 





Lord Londonderry, the Postmaster-General, received a 
deputation from the London County Council on Friday week 
and made a long and powerful defence of the agreement 
between the Post Office and the National Telephone Com. 
pany. He began by arguing that free competition with thg 
Company onthe ordinary commercial lines was an impossibility, 
as it would result in a “ war of rates” and would penalise the tax. 
payer; and he further contended that such competition was 
not contemplated either by the Committee of 1898 or the 
Act of 1899. What they now proposed to establish was 
“competition tempered by co-operation.” As regarded the 
question of rates, Lord Londonderry declared that they did 
not differ materially from those which they would have fixed 
for their own purposes if there had been no agreement 
at all. It was just as essential that the service should be 
self-supporting, and even remunerative, as it was that it should 
be efficient, and it was always easier to reduce the charges 
for a public service than to raise them. He deprecated 
analogies drawn from certain other cities, because the area 
and population of London were enormously larger and the 
organisation and up-keep more costly, but contended that, 
when due allowances had been made, the new £17 rate for 
unlimited user could not be described as extortionate, 
Finally, he emphasised the fact that the scheme was, from 
the financial point of view, experimental, and that the 
rates were open to revision in 1905, admitting at the same 
time, in reply to Mr. Benn, that the agreement which ex. 
tended the Company's license till 1911 had already been 
signed by himself and would not come before Parliament 
at all. Wehave done our best to give full expression ta Lord 
Londonderry’s apology for the Post Office scheme, but we 
must not give the impression that we agree with him. His 
speech leaves us quite unconverted. 


The case for the prosecution in connection with the Liver. 
pool Bank robbery was opened by Mr. Gill at Bow Street 
Police Court on Monday. According to counsel's statement, 
Goudie, the ledger clerk, having practised forging the signa- 
ture of Mr. R. W. Hudson, with whose account he had to 
deal, forged in all twenty-seven cheques representing an amount 
of £169,500. Of this amount £72,000 went into the possession 
of two betting men named Kelly and Stiles, whom Goudie met 
casually in the train returning from a race meeting, and soon 
treated with the most implicit confidence, believing that the 
large sums entrusted to them were invested in real bets. It 
was further alleged that this connection becoming known 
through Stiles or Kelly to Burge, a professional boxer and 
betting man, Goudie was interviewed by Mances, a friend 
of Burge, and on his recommendation put in touch with 
another commission agent in the person of Laury Marks, with 
the result that a sum of £91,000 was paid over by means of 
six cheques, Goudie supposing that he was betting through 
Marks as a bookmaker. But here again, according to 
counsel's statement, no bets were made, the entire proceeds 
being divided in varying shares between Burge, Mances, and 
Marks Of the persons implicated, Goudie, Kelly, and Burge 
were brought up on Monday, but Stiles and Mances have 
absconded, while Marks is alleged to have committed suicide. 
The case being sub judice, we can of course only state the facts 
without comment. 





The Stanford University of California has just received 
what is probably the largest gift of property ever made to 
any educational institution since the world began. Mrs. 
Stanford, the widow of the millionaire who originally founded 
the University, has transferred to it property worth £6,000,000. 
Half the amount is in money and half in land. The latter is 
an estate of over 1,000,000 acres,—a great part of which is likely 
to increase vastly in value. Whether learning with a bulging 
purse will do as well as learning with an empty one remains to 
be seen, but meantime we cannot but praise the public spirit 
of those Americans who endow Universities so munificently: 
Along with this announcement comes the statement that 





ably with Parliament in being able to deal more directly 





Mr. Carnegie is to endow a University at Washington 
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Tap 2,000,000. That is good news, for Washington, 
which is always a source of pride and pleasure to 
Americans, should also be loved and admired as young 
men love and admire their Alma Mater,—should touch 
the heart as well as the head of the nation. While he 
is about it, we wish Mr. Carnegie would found at Oxford and 
at Cambridge two annual post-graduate scholarships to bis 
Washington University, and two post-graduate scholarships 
from Washington to each of our old Universities. That 
would be a most useful exchange of academic products, 


There have been three Royal announcements this week. 
First, the date of the Coronation (June 26th) is fixed 
in a proclamation issued on Tuesday. Next, it is an- 
nounced that the King has been pleased “to add to the 
achievement to the Prince of Wales” the Badge of Wales, 
“namely, on a mount vert a Dragon passant gules.” Lastly, 
it is stated that the new coinage will be issued on 
January Ist. The coins, besides the effigy of the King, will 
bear the inscription, “ Edwardus VII. Dei Gra: Britt: Omn: 
fie, ‘King of all the Britains’) Rex Fid: Def: Ind: Imp.” 
There are to be £2 pieces as well as £5 pieces. We very 
much doubt whether the former will be of much practical use- 


The New York Evening Post has recently issued a remark- 
able anniversary number to celebrate its centenary. This 
colossal issue, which contains not only a most interesting 
history of the paper and its successive editors, but an 
admirably illustrated comparative survey of New York in 
1801 and 1901, is worthy of what is one of the best daily 
papers in the world. From the great vice of American 
journalism—excess in its various forms—the Evening Post 
has always been conspicuously free. Its honesty has never 
been impeached; it has never shrunk from adopting an 
unpopular cause or assailiag corruption in high places. The 
literary quality of its editorial columns, again, has always 
been of a high order, and the Saturday supplement is 
among the best miscellanies of fact and fiction published by 
any daily paper in the English language. With many of its 
political views, notably those on expansion, Home-rule, 
and the war in South Africa, we find ourselves in acute 
antagonism, but the manner in which those views are 
expressed leaves little if any ground for complaint. 


The Westminster Gazetle of Tuesday had a very amusing 
cartoon representing the various Liberal chiefs each sitting 
armed with a rifle in a little blockhouse of his own, with a 
legend underneath that to be effective “ blockhouses must be 
linked together.” Curiously enough, blockhouses have alwz 
proved good material for political wits. Our readers will 
doubtless recall the story of Canning’s famous impromptu. 
One of the members of Mr. Addington’s Administration was 
laboriously defending a vote for providing the lower reaches 
of the Thames with blockhouses. On which Canning wrote :— 






vs 


«If blocks can from danger defend us, 
Two places are safe from the French : 
The one is the mouth of the river, 
The other the ‘Treasury Bench.” 

Lord Kitchener has forwarded to the War Office a state- 
ment as to murders of natives by the Boers. The despatch 
deals in all with some forty cases, in eight of which full par- 
ticulars and the names of witnesses are given, while the re- 
mainder are mostly attested by resident magistrates, and 
further evidence is being collected. To take one instance out 
of many, we may quote the case of five natives murdered near 
Wilge River:—“‘On capturing a train near Wilge River. 
Transvaal, on 11th March, 1901, the Boers took five unarmed 
natives on one side and shot them, throwing their bodies into 
a ditch. Corporal Sutton, of the Hampshire Regiment, saw, 
after the surrender, a Boer put five shots into a native who 
was lying down. Other soldiers on the train vouch to seeing 
one man deliberately shoot five boys in coid blood.” In more 
than one case the victims were mutilated as well as murdered, 
Where a reason is assigned it is nearly always that of giving 
information to the British, but the general character of the 
evidence and the lack of sufficient motive fully justify Mr. 
Brodrick’s view that the murder of Kaffirs and the outrages 
committed on them are not committed in moments of passion, 
but are part of an organised system for covering the enemy's 
tracks from possible information. There is no need for 














further comment. Where the natives are concerned the 
Boers always show the cruelty and callousness of the slave- 
holder. The black is to them an animal. 





Mr. Brodrick made two vigorous speeches at Glasgow on 
Wednesday. Speaking at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
branch of the Primrose League in the afternoon, he defended 
the Government from the charge of lethargy in their conduct 
of the war. If he had to call witnesses to rebut that charge, 
he would call the Boer leaders as the best witnesses they 
could have. As between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Lord Rosebery, he recommended Scotsmen to put their 
money on the latter. He wished, however, that Lord 
Rosebery would set up _ his and declare his 
policy: “The captain could not withdraw and sulk in his 
cabin when the rough weather came on, more especially if 
the first mate had turned pirate, and was engaged in looting 
the cargo.” As for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s last 
utterance, he asked what was the value of a statement from a 
man who said they must carry the war through to a conclu- 
sion, and yet threw in his lot with those who most earnestly 
desired the success of the Boers. Turning to the conduct of 
the war, he observed that the Boers must not only expect to 
be treated by the laws of war, but they must be expected to 
abide by the laws of war. Asa matter of fact, their 
ambulances constantly traded on neutrality, carried Jetters 
from one commando to another, and in one case recently 
carried a Maxim gun. Commenting onthe murder of Kaffirs, 
Mr. Brodrick quoted with great effect Mr. Gladstone’s words 
uttered twenty-two years ago: “ Remember that the rights 
of the savage, as we call him, are equal toour own; remember 
that the sanctity of his life in the sight of the Almighty God 
is the same as yours.” 


banner 





In evidence of the improved position in South Africa, Mr. 
Brodrick stated that Lord Kitchener was now able to 
authorise the return of four hundred refugees per week to the 
Rand, instead of two hundred in a fortnight. The block- 
house system had proved effective, the outlook in Cape 
Colony was better, and reinforcements were being sent 
almost daily. Finally, as regarded the concentration camps, 
it was proposed to break up the west camps, to reduce the 
numbers in all, to send the overflow from the Orange River 
Colony into Cape Colony, and those in the Transvaal into 
Natal. “No unprejudiced person,” added Mr. Brodrick, 
“could deny that the concentration camps formed the most 
difficult problem ever undertaken by a belligerent in the 
annals of war; but they had in every way been carried 
through with credit to the humanity of the British people.” 
Speaking earlier in the day at a distribution of war medals, 

irew out a suggestion that if they raised a 
Volunteer battalion in Glasgow for the front, a battalion of 
Scottish Regulars might be sent home fora rest. He made 
this suggestion, however, not because he had any claim on 


Mr. Brodrick ti 


them for further efforts, but because he believed there was 


no effort of patriotism for which Scotsmen were not ready 


in this war. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed his constituents 
at Dunfermline on Tuesday. In the course of his speech he 
cordially endorsed the resolution of the National Liberal 
Federation, and declared in favour of reopening negotiations 
with the Boers, of amnesty, and of the removal of Lord Milner, 
on the ground that he had ced himself to a great extent, . 
the strongly anti-Dutch party 


Henry professed great 





in South African polities. 
indignation against Lord George Hamilton for charging 
him with defaming our troops and _ vilifying their 
conduct in the field, and challenged him to make good his 
The fact remains that Sir Henry, in spite of his 

‘y of our soldiers, has said 
ith the methods of barbari 
The wantonness of this accusation, which has done so 
much to fortify Continental calumny, is sufficiently exposed 
by Mr. Robson, K.C., in hisableletterto Thursday’s Times. For 
ourselves, we absolutely deny the existence of the barbarism, 
and entirely fail to see how the charge can be made without 
defaming our Army. 
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DAY. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

HERE are signs that even if the military authorities 

in South Africa are too fond of singing “ Wait for 

the Waggon” and “The right little, tight little Block- 
house” instead of the song of *‘ The open veld and my pack- 
horse fleet,” they are at last making a very real impression 
on the Boer forces in the field. A Times telegram of Thurs- 
day no doubt tells us that in the Zandveld (a sandy country 
near the shore) “our waggons proved a terrible impedi- 
ment, while the waggonless Boers manceuvred easily and 
swiftly”; but when we read of the numerous captures 
during the week we feel that we can at any rate say of the 
ox-waggon—eppur si muove. We are getting on in spite of 
the waggons, and the British soldier is once more showing 
that he can do the impossible, and that columns accom- 
panied by waggons and infantry can hunt down Boer 
commandos in which every one rides and there are no 
wheeled vehicles. Credo quia impossibile. To have reduced 
the Boer force by nearly fourteen thousand men since May 


TOPICS OF THE 


a 


under such conditions is something hardly short of a | 


miracle, and though John Bull may feel that the word 
“mobility” is getting engraved on his heart, he cannot 


possibly refrain from a thrill of pride in his soldiers and | 


their officers. 

Meantime, the need for prosecuting the war with the 
greatest possible vigour continues. On that all our efforts 
must be concentrated, and nothing must be left undone 
that can possibly conduce to dealing smashing blows to the 
enemy from every possible side. How is this to be accom- 
plished? Howare weto carry on the war with greater vigour? 
‘We note that in many quarters it is believed that if we 
showed greater severity in dealing with the Boers we should 
get better results, and it is proposed that we should 
take the earliest opportunity to treat the guerillas as 
guerillas have usually been treated by those opposed to 
them,—i.e., as brigands. It is argued that most of the 
Boers now in the field are ‘“‘ bywoners ’—.e., members of 
the wastrel class—and that little mercy should be shown 
them if they insist on continuing the war after the 
last of the regular commandos of De Wet, Delarey, and 
Botha have been broken up. Now we do not doubt that 
there is a good deal of truth in these assertions in regard to 
the degradation of the Boer forces. We should be loth 
to think that the real Boers could have committed the 
atrocities perpetrated on the natives, or have treated our 
wounded soldiers in the way described by Mr. Brodrick in 
his speech. But though we are not concerned to defend 
the Boers now in the field, we very much doubt whether 
it would be wise to let the men still on commando imagine 
that they were to be in future hunted down without 
quarter. On the contrary, it seems to us that while we 
should never lose an opportunity of attacking the Boers in 
the field, and of pushing every advantage against them 
with the utmost vigour, we should make it clear to them 
that surrender will secure them their lives. We want to 
make the Boer feel that as long as he is on commando 
his life is a very dangerous one, but that the moment he 
surrenders he has at least saved his life. If, on the other 
hand, we do anything which impresses him with the belief 
that he will be shot even if he surrenders, he will 
naturally fight till the very last moment. We at once 
make fighting it out the line of least resistance,—the line 
of greatest safety. No doubt if we merely proclaim that 
we will spare those who surrender, and do not push the 
war, the Boers will not come in. But if while we still 
allow surrenders we push the Boers with real vigour and 
make life on the veld as dangerous and disagreeable 
as possible, we are giving the Boers a real inducement to 
come in. Magnanimity coupled with military inaction, or 
feeble action, is, of course, the maddest and most dangerous 
of policies. Magnanimity as to life coupled with the 
strongest and keenest military action is the best of all 
policies. We want to make surrender a temptation to 





the Boers, and this we can only do by the combination of 
two things,—i.e., by making it very unpleasant to stay in the 
field, and comparatively pleasant to come in. But while 
we wish to make surrender easy and attractive, we entirely 
agree with those who demand that exemplary punishment 


irc 
We would be absolutely merciless in cases where it ; 
| proved that Boers have ill-treated the wounded, or have 
| abused the privileges of the ambulance, as in the cases Sy 
| ported by Mr. Brodrick. Unfair and inhuman fighting 
should be visited with the utmost severity. Such severity 
| will not only be justified per se, but it will tend to maky 
| the Boers fight fair. Fair fighting will, to use once again 
| the phrase we have used above, become the line of least 
| resistance. But in truth it all comes back toa single point 
| The only way to end the war is to beat the Boers in the 
| field. As long as we do not do that, not merely occasion. 
ally, but repeatedly and systematically, the war will drag on 
| When once the Boers know that if we get in touch 
| with a commando we shall never lose touch of it til] it 
| is utterly beaten, they will begin to think that furthey 
| resistance is useless, and to remember that the way 
| of safety in the shape of surrender is still open to them, 
The problem, then, is so to organise our tailitary force 
| that when we get in touch with the enemy we shall not 
lose touch, but shall be able to keep hold of him. But 
this is only another way of saying that we must make 
; our men as mobile as the Boers. We shall be told, no 
| doubt, that this is impossible, and that the Boer is go 
peculiarly constituted that he does not want when on 
| the march to be accompanied by ox-waggons, but on his 
| own and a spare horse can carry all he wants. If that 
is so, then we must search among the quarter of a million 
soldiers we now have in South Africa and try to find men who 
are as peculiarly constituted as the Boers in the matter of 
baggage. That such men could be found, and to the 
number of many thousands, we do not doubt. When 
found they are the stufi out of which to make mobile 
columns. They will be able to keep in touch with the 
Boers, and what is more, will have them at a disad. 
vantage. The Boer will have nothing but a farmhouse or 
two on the open veld at which to obtain help. The British 
will have the blockhouses and military posts now so freely 
scattered over the country. Here they may be most 
legitimately solaced by the products of the kitchen-range 
and the piano, and all the supplies sent up by the 
railway or an ox-waggon. But we need not weary our 
readers by still preaching the need for mobility, for we are 
sure that the majority of them areas thoroughly convinced 
as we are that unless and until we can move as fast as the 
Boers the course of the war is bound to be protracted and 
precarious. 

We have said that we must strike the Boers not 
only from one, but from many sides. One way of 
doing that is to withdraw the encouragement that they 
obtain from here and from the Continent. Unquestion- 
ably the sympathy shown here and on the Continent for 
the Boer cause does, as Mr. Brodrick has pointed out, 
tend to prolong the war. If the Boers were once convinced 
that there was no possibility of European interference 
or of weakening here, we firmly believe that they would 
no longer delay their submission. But it will be said,—How 
can we prevent that Continental sympathy with the Boers, 
which they so foolishly but honestly believe will end in inter- 
vention? We admit we cannot prevent it directly, but 
we believe that if the Pro-Boers here could be induced to 
remain quiet and to refrain from any comments on the 
war, foreign sympathy would for the most part die away. 
It is the attitude of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
of his supporters that is chiefly responsible for the genuine 
and unsubsidised exhibitions of Continental sympathy with 
the Boers. And, after all, can we blame people on the 
Continent if they declare that the Boer case must indeed 
be strong if it gets such support as it does in Eng- 
land? A man, they argue, must have a very strong case 
if he feels compelled to assail the actions of his own 
country during a period of war. It seems, therefore, to 
the Continental philanthropist a positive duty not to fall 
behind those who have the courage to tell their own country- 
men that they are employing the methods of barbarism. 
Thus the fuel which now chiefly feeds the fire of Con- 
tinental public opinion is supplied by our own Pro-Boers. 
Add to this that their declarations against annexation 
directly inspire the Boers with the belief that a great and 
powerful party here will never consent to annexation, and 
we can realise how great is the mischief done—unwit- 
tingly, of course—by the Pro-Boers. But it is easier to 
state this evil than to find a remedy. We admit that 





should be meted out to those Boers who do not fight fair. 





with the majority of the Pro-Boers it appears to be @ 
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matter of conscience to protest against the conduct of the 
war. That being so, we fear it is useless to appeal to 
them to refrain from all expressions of opinion on the war. 
They would regard such silence as wicked. Yet, in truth, 
if the Pro-Boers could only see it, there would be nothing 
wrong in silence. The Pro-Boers must know that they 
are in a hopeless minority, and that the nation means to 
finish the war at all costs. But if that is so, the interests 
of humanity demand that the war should be finished as 
quickly as possible. _ Is it then too much to ask the Pro- 
Boers to remember that by a resolute silence they will in 
all human probability materially shorten the struggle? A 
sudden cessation of all expressions of Pro-Boer sympathy 
here would at once affect Continental opinion, and render 
it far less loud and angry. Such joint silence, or com- 

arative silence, could not but have the effect of greatly 
depressing the Boers, and so of inducing them to come in. 
When the encouraging shouts on the bank cease the beaten 
crew knows it is beaten and yields. 





THE PRUSSIAN POLES AND EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 

HE ruling of subject races is one of the hardest tasks 
that can be laid upon a Government. We have, 
indeed, no right to plume ourselves upon our success in 
discharging it, for is not Ireland still the unsolved problem 
of English statesmen? But at all events we are more 
fortunate, if not wiser, than the Germans, who have to 
rule Danes in Schleswig, Frenchmen in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Poles in Posen, and seldom manage to be on good 
terms with all of them at once. The sudden rise of a 
Polish question might, of course, have been beyond the 
power of any Government to prevent. Nationalities are 
terribly sensitive, and the most prudent ruler, if of 
another race, may give them unintentional provocation. 
But in the case of the Wreschen trials the authorities seem 
to have created a difficulty for themselves. The North 
German Gazette is an unimpeachable witness on behalf of 
the Government, but an advocate on the other side could 
hardly wish for a better brief than is supplied him by the 
official journal. The Prussians of a former generation 
were wiser than their successors, for as long agoas 1842 it 
was determined that in the schools in the province of 
Posen instruction should be given in the language 
spoken by the majority of the children. For thirty 
years this rational regulation remained in force, but 
in 1872 it was discovered that in consequence of 
it the German children knew Polish while the 
Polish children did not know German. This result was 
naturally distasteful to the Prussian Government, and 
would properly have been met by some provision for 
teaching the German minority their own tongue. Instead 
of this it was decreed that all subjects except religion 
should be taught to Polish as well as German children in 
the German language. It does not appear that this 
change was much resented until the other day, or that if 
the exception of religion had been adhered to it would 
have been resented even then. Seemingly the plan 
followed in the rural schools was different from that 
followed in the town schools, the reason probably being 
that in the towns Polish children are bilingual, while in 
the country districts German is only an acquired language. 
In the autumn of last year, however, the districts sur- 
rounding the town of Posen were incorporated in the town 
itself,and then it was decided “for the sake of uniformity ” 
—an idea specially dear to the Prussian mind—to intro- 
duce the practice of the town schools into the rural 
schools. ‘The change was effected after the last 
aster holidays, and by May 20th the unwillingness of the 
children to accept religious instruction in German was so 
marked that a Government inspector descended upon a 
school at Wreschen—picked out, we suppose, as being the 
Worst example—and satisfied himself that the charge of 
insubordination was proved. “Weare Poles, not Germans,” 
the children said, “and we do not wish to know anything 
about the German religion.” As the religion taught 
in the two tongues is precisely the same, the reasoning of 
the children was defective; but they persisted in their 
refusal even when sentenced to receive sundry strokes 
with the cane. As their objection to be taught in German 
had no doubt been prompted by their parents, the latter 
80 resented the punishment that, aided by their friends, 








| they forced their way into the school and gave the school 
| authorities a piece of their mind. For this offence they 
have been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 
ranging from four weeks to two years and a half. 


It would be absurd to attach any importance to this 
incident if it stood by itself. It shows that there is no 
love lost between Poles and Prussians, but then that is a 
fact which did not need confirmation. If there were such 
a thing as a Polish question in Europe, if the Polish 
nationality had any prospect of seeing itself once more 
independent, if the Poles were anything more than an 
element—an important element possibly, but still nothing 
more than an element—in three great Empires, this 
evidence of discontent might have serious meaning. But 
in the absence of all these conditions Polish ill-will against 
the Prussian Government can at most be proof of bad 
management on the part of authorities who like to do 
things by violence which they might easily do without 
violence. But as it happens, the incident does not stand 
alone. Not far from the Prussian province of Posen lies 
the Austrian province of Galicia, and in Galicia the Polish 
element is very much stronger than it is in Posen. It 
constitutes nearly half the population, and its representa- 
tives form the largest part of a Parliamentary group which 
the Times's Vienna correspondent describes as “ one of the 
best organised, most influential, and perhaps most reason- 
able” in the Reichsrath. It is obvious that the Austrian 
Government cannot wholly ignore the opinion of a group 
to which these epithets can be applied. Reason is sufii- 
ciently rare in the Reichsrath at present to make any 
section of its Members which happens to possess it ex- 
tremely valuable in the eyes of an Austrian Cabinet. 
The anti-German demonstrations at Lemberg are not 
serious in themselves, but they point to the existence of a 
strong feeling in the province. The Austrian Poles do 
not like to see their Prussian brethren roughly treated. 
They are satisfied with their own condition, and they see 
in this a proof that it is perfectly possible so to govern 
Poles as not to make them discontented. The only way 
in which to give effect to this feeling—since to throw 
snowballs at the German arms cannot be regarded as 
anything more than a piece of schoolboy irritation—is to 
press upon their Government to make representations to 
Germany in favour of the Polish subjects of the Empire. 
The Austrian Government is not likely to do anything in 
this direction if it can possibly help it, but it has to keep 
the Reichsrath in something like good humour, and to 
alienate the Poles would, as we have seen, be to alienate 
one of the most manageable of the Parliamentary groups. 

Nor is this all. There is a possible danger ahead 
which stands quite apart from anything that the Austrian 
Government may do or not do. It has come about that the 
German element in Austria is the only one that can be 
called disaffected in the strict sense of the word. There 
are other nationalities, no doubt, which have their special 
causes of discontent; but there are none, except the 
Germans, who wish to form part of another State. The 
Czechs wish to make Austria a Czech Empire, but there 
is no existing Czech Empire in which they desire to be 
incorporated. But a part, at all events, of the Germans 
in Austria are really disaffected. They would, if they had 
their way, belong to Germany rather than to Austria. 
They resent the growing strength of the Slav element, 
and. rather than submit to take the second place in the 
Austrian Empire, they would cease to be Austrians. The 
Slav population may have lax notions of subordination, 
they may be disposed to treat their Emperor as a Nea- 
politan treats the image of his favourite saint, but at 
most they only wish to control him, not to part from 
him. But the Germans, or some of them, are suspected, 
to say the least, of beg quite willing to part from 
him. They have another Emperor in view who is more 
to their mind than any Emperor of Austria can be, or, at all 
events, than any Emperor of Austria who does not set 
his Slavonic subjects at defiance. It is impossible 
that an Austrian Government should wholly ignore this 
difference. It will no doubt shut its eyes to the 
antagonism between German and Slav as long as it 
possibly can. To recognise it must mean to take sides, 
and to take sides would be to break up the Austria that 
we know. But it cannot but see that as between the 
two the Slav is loyal in the last resort, whereas it is 
hardly too much to say of a portion of the Germans that 
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they are only loyal until such time as a favourable | We wish we could leave the subject here, satisfied with 
opportunity offers of transferring their allegiance to a | such comforting beliefs; but unfortunately there are othe 
more congenial Government. Moreover, the policy of a| opinions, held, we fear, with some reason. Our ¢ 


Sovereign is in the end the policy of the nation which he 
rules. Ifthe Slavs of the Empire were to find in hatred of 
Germany a platform on which they could all unite, such 
a union might in the end make the prevailing feeling dis- 
tinctly anti-German, and in this way have a great and far- 
reaching influence on European politics. No doubt such 
speculations as these are altogether in the air. But they 
would ‘seem to make it the wisdom of Germany to be 
careful not to give the non-German subjects of Austria any 
reason for moving in this direction. In a continent con- 
stituted as Europe now is Pan-Germanism isa real danger, 
though for the time—and for all time if Germany be 
prudent—it may be a remote danger. Whether it will 
remain remote if the German Government follows the 
advice of Count von Biilow, and recognises no other duty 
than that of preventing the German in the East from 
being crushed, is doubtful. But even Imperial Chancellors 
have been known to be wiser in act than in speech, and 
the well-wishers of Germany will hope that they will 


prove so in this instance. 





AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we publish 
this week, writes to us of the possibility of 
forming an alternative Government. We confess that no 
recent arguments and no recent events have convinced 
us so fully as our correspondent’s entertaining little 
sally in political speculation that an alternative 
Government is at present impossible One need only 
read the lists of the two possible Liberal Cabinets which 
are offered to us to come to this conviction. It is a 
favourite occupation of schoolboys to make tentative lists 
of cricket elevens and football teams, and they are fond of 
saying that this and that combination is “strong on 
paper.” Our correspondent has tickled our fancy, and we 
hope his own, by imitating the schoolboy’s pastime on a 
higher and more serious plane of affairs. But though he 
‘abinets “ possible,” he does not 


thinks his two Liberal 
venture to call either of them “strong on paper.” The 
fact is they are very weak; and yet we are not at all sure 
that he has not strengthened—if we may use such a 
word in the circumstances—both of them by including 
men who would not acknowledge the leadership which 
he imposes on them. Like the schoolboy, he himself 
is doubtful of the “status” or “qualification” of some 
of his men. He does not mean to be pessimistic—he says 
that either his Imperialist Liberal Cabinet or his Anti- 
Imperialist Cabinet could succeed the present Govern- 
ment “at any moment”—and yet his letter is a perfect 
example of “the pessimism of facts.” Neither Cabinet 
would do. The suggestion that Mr. James Bryce should 
be Secretary for War in one Cabinet seems as though it 
were meant humorously to disregard Mr. Bryce’s true 
qualities. But these things seem deliberate pieces of humour 
only at first sight ; when we begin to produce our own paper 
lists we discover that we have not many better suggestions 
to make. What we distin tly gain in one respect we dis- 
tinctly lose in another, and we are inclined to admit that 
our correspondent has not played his game so badly. 

But it may be said: “A respectable Cabinet could be 
formed by choosing from both the tentative teams.” It 
could—if it would. At present, unfortunately, there is no 
hope of harmonious combination. A great many people 
tell us that the party in opposition always falls nto a 
ra,id decline during a war; and that when the war 
is over it “picks up” in an astonishing manner, 
recovering al! its strength in far less time than it 
took to Jose it. In some sense this is undoubtedly 
true, and we heartily hope it may be so in the case of the 
present Liberal party. After the war there will be no 
“war policy” to wrangle over; there will, on the other 
hand, be a glorious opportunity for Liberals to help in 
making the populations of the conquered territories as 
happy as, say, the Canadians. That should be a congenial 
task which ought to bring men who have become “ better 
strangers” to one another within the ranks of their 
common party once again inv close friendship. So far 
so good. We have only to wail, it seems. Time, the 
healer, will apply his well-known and invaluable remedies. 


‘ 





| spondent himself says: “'The misfortune is that the oie 
ponent parts of the two alternative Liberal Governments 
are divided on many other subjects besides the war” 
For our own part, we think that since none of these other 
subjects provokes nearly so much bitterness as the war, q 
compromise might quite well be arrived at on all of them 
There is one of these other subjects, however, on which we 
certainly foreseea growing cleavage of opinion andagrowing 
difficulty of compromise,—the Irish question. Roughly 
it would be fair to say that our correspondent’s Anti-Im. 
perialist Cabinet would take office willingly with the help 
of the Irish Nationalist votes; his Imperialist Cabinet 
might do so too, but if it lived up to the professions oj 
some of its members, it would certainly try to be indepen. 
dent of them. We believe that the difference of view suo. 
gested here would be still more apparent if the war were not 
necessarily obscuring all the other causes of difference jn 
political life. It is as though the Liberal-Irish alliance 
had been made and kept only by the sheer personal force 
of Mr. Gladstone. Now that he has gone some Liberals 
have become, as it were, more acutely conscious of the 
delicate structural character of the bridge which joins 
them to the Irish. Already Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey have put a foot through it. 


We are chiefly concerned for the future of the Liberal 
party because, so long as there is no possibility of an 
alternative Government, so long shall we remain too much 
in the power of the present Government. That is why 
every one should wish to see the internal differences of the 
Liberal party abated. The best can be got out of no 
Government when there is not a strong Opposition. Ifa 
Government be good, a strong Opposition will make it 
better; if it be bad, it will become all the worse for the 
want of proper opposition. The present Government is in 
the position of Charles II., who, when he was warned by 
James II. that his life was in danger, was able, with 
equal rudeness and confidence, to say in so many words: 
“No one will kill me to make you King.” It is not good 
for the Government to feel that its life is so safe. Of 
course it will be said that in war-time there is no need for 
opposition; that then is the time to follow Chatham's 
advice, and “be one people, ’—advice, by the way, which 
we have never observed that a people accustomed to the 
excitements of rivalry receives with any enthusiasm. The 
Government itself may even find it convenient in time of 
war to confuse what ought to be criticised with what 
ought not to be criticised. This is a great danger; for 
we venture to say that whatever is a legitimate subject of 
criticism needs that criticism more in war-time than at 
any other time. In highly partisan speeches from the 
Ministerial side no doubt some useful criticism has been 
denounced as ungenerous and unpatriotic. But we must 
not pay too much attention to the babble of the political 
auction-room. We know when criticism is necessary, 
when just, and when generous, and we only lament the 
absence of considered and legitimate criticism through the 
sickness of the Opposition. 

Now what sort of Opposition is needed just now to keep 
our party system in perfect working order? Let us 
suppose that a man who had been asleep for some fifty 
years came back to consciousness now,—-a man ignorant of 
the South African situation, of the altered attitude 
towarcs us of our Colonies, and a man unaffected by the 
deep emotions which the war has aroused. Suppose we 
asked him what sort of Opposition would be most 
effective against the present Government, what would 
he say? After hearing the views of the Imperialist 
Liberals and the Anti-Imperialists, we can imagine that 
he would say something like this:—“ An Imperialist 
Liberal Opposition is not to be desired so long as you 
wish to preserve your system of party government. 
Antithesis is needed; an Imperialist Liberal Opposition 
would provide none or very little. It is too much like the 
Government itself. An Opposition must always be re- 
garded as an alternative Government, but this Opposition 
would be no alternative. An Anti-Imperialist Opposition 
made up of the present declared Anti-Imperialists is im- 
possible because these Anti-Imperialists happen to have no 





wide following in the country. They probably do not 
mean to be less fair to their own country than to their 
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country’s enemy, but as a matter of fact so many people 


do think that they mean it that there is no possible | 


osition for them. They have an unfortunate bias or 
habit of mind which makes it genuinely difficult for them 
to believe that their fellow-countrymen are capable of self- 
sacrifice, of purity of motive, or of humanity. No, what 
is needed to keep the balance of parties properly adjusted 
ig an Opposition whose politics shall differ not in name 
but in practice from those of the Government ; and yet an 
Opposition which shall sanely and seriously oppose the 
Government on the issues of Imperialism. It must be 
free from all associations reputed to be anti-English,— 
a party willing to maintain the existing Empire, but 
anxious in no way to extend our Imperial responsibili- 
ties. It must, in a word, be the party of sane ‘ Little 
Englandism.’ Such an Opposition would be a real 
Opposition.”. That would be the opinion of our awakened 
sleeper; and we honestly believe that such an Opposition 


would serve the double purpose of checking and criticising | 


to some useful purpose the bent of our politics in the next 
generation. We sincerely wish that such an Opposition 
were possible. It would not be the party of those who, 
like us, stand for sane Imperialism, but it would be a 
sound party, which could be respected by the whole nation. 
‘As it is, we frankly fear that we are condemned to wait for 
the end of the war before we shall see an Opposition of 
any sort galvanised into life again, 





THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Ww confess to a feeling of considerable anxiety as to 

the future of the Volunteer Force. Unless the 
War Office can be induced to reconsider and amend their 
decision that attendance in camp once every two years shall 
be an essential condition of elliciency, we fear that a most 
serious blow will be dealt to a very large number of 
regiments, and those among the best in the Service. We 
are most anxious not to exaggerate, but that seems 
to us to be what must happen if no alteration is 
made in regard to the new requirements. The military 
authorities appear to be the victims of a piece of 
proverbial philosophy. They argue that quality is 
better than quantity,and have most unfortunately allowed 
this maxim to run away withthem. They declare, in effect, 
that it would be better to have one hundred Volunteer 
battalions the members of which had been in camp for 
a week every other year, than two hundred battalions 
the majority of whose members had never been in 
camp. Primd facie, of course, this sounds excellent sense. 
There is something so obviously reasonable in the prefer- 
ence of quality to quantity that it seems impossible to 
doubt that it is a maxim of universal application. In- 
deed it appears per se almost like an act of virtue 
to proclaim that one prefers quality to quantity. 
Yet we feel convinced that the application of the 
principle to the Volunteers will have the most disastrous 
results. In the first place, we cannot agree that quality 
as contrasted with quantity will be achieved by the fact 
that the regiment as a whole goes into camp every year, 
and that each efficient has been in camp every other year. 
We do not deny, of course, that the men are improved by 
going into camp, or doubt that the officers get a great deal 
of very useful experience by means of the camp. What 
we do deny is that the quality thus secured makes up in 
any degree for the quantity lost. In truth, in the case 
in point the contrast of quality and quantity is utterly 
misleading. It would only be applicable if the Volunteer 
regiments which had acquired quality became thereby 
efficient military units, while those which only had quantity 
remained worthless. But in reality it is quite impossible 
to show that this is the case. The Volunteers as they stand 
are, we believe, of enormous use to the nation, and that 
being so it is most important to maintain their numbers. 
We want quantity, that is. Quality im this context—i.e., 
quality secured by a week in camp every other year—will 


add a polish to an article already of great utility, but . 
Instead of sacrificing 


will not suffice to change it in kind. 
quantity to quality, it seems to us that all our efforts 
should be concentrated on obtaining a still larger number 
of Volunteers. The quality may not be that of the Guards, 
but it is quite good enough to be of immense service, and 
therefore let us have more men as they are now rather 


than fewer men but more highly trained. Wedo not want 








to turn the Volunteers into imitation Regulars, but to keep 
in full vigour a force that has proved itself of the greatest 
possible use. 

What are the uses of the Volunteers? First, to pro 
vide a means for conferring a military training on a large 
part of the nation. Next, to provide a great reservoir of 
trained men out of which such forces as the C.I.V. and 
the twenty thousand men who formed the Volunteer 
service companies sent out to South Africa can be quickly 
improvised. Lastly, to provide at home a large number of 
organised military units out of which in case of imperative 
need a field army of great power could be organised within a 
comparatively short time. But if these are the chief uses of 
the Volunteer Force, what should be the requirements for 
a Volunteer? It appears to us that he should, above all 
things, have the sine qué non of the soldier,—that is, he 
should be a rifleman and reasonably expert with his weapon. 
It is the ability to kill with the rifle which makes the 
difference between the soldier and the non-soldier. Till a 
man is a rifleman he is no soldier, though he may be as 
expert in his drill as a ballet-girl in her dances. Ifa 
man is a rifleman he may not be a complete soldier, but 
at any rate the foundations are laid on which a complete 
soldier can be built up. That being so, we would not 
spend a penny of public money on any Volunteer who had 
not made himself a reasonably efficient rifle-shot. Till he 
has done that—and it is by no means a difficult thing to 
do—he is only playing at soldiers and dressing up. How- 
ever, we do not desire to criticise the present standard 
adopted for efficiency. We should, personally, like to see 
shooting considered more and drill less, but we are con- 
tent with what we have got. What we are anxious, 
deeply anxious, to see avoided is any scheme under which 
a man will not be able to make himself efficient unless he 
puts in attendances in camp which in many cases are a 
physical impossibility. To turn sound riflemen out of the 
Volunteers because they cannot—or, if you like, will 
not—make the sacrifices necessary to go into camp every 
other year seems to us a most terrible mistake. By all 
means get rid of Volunteers who cannot or wi!l not learn to 
shoot, but never refuse 4 sound rifleman. And it is a case 
of refusal. It is useless to hope that if men are branded 
as inefficient, and do not receive the efficiency grant, 
they will remain in the regiments. If attendances in 
camp are to be the ultimate standard of efficiency, and not 
ability to kill with the rifle, it is quite certain that the 
numbers in the Volunteer Force will be greatly reduced. 

But though we feel so strongly as to the unwisdom of 
reducing the numbers of the Volunteers by insisting on 
camp attendance, we are not blind to the advantage of the 
regiments going into camp if that can be secured without 
destroying half of them. We realise that some camp 
experience is almost a necessity in the training of the 
officers, and that the men are improved by it, even though 
they are not useless without }! That being so, cannot 
the men, or at any rate a large number of them, be got 
into camp without stamping those who cannot come as 
non-efficients ? We believe they can. We cannot see why 
the present arrangements as toeflicients should not remain 
justas theyare, but at the same time a special grant be made 
in respect of each man who comes into camp. If this is 
held to be too expensive, then let the regular grant for an 
efficient be slightly lowered, and a small additional grant 

A man, that is, might 
and be classed as an 
Personally, 
itive to camp attendance 
s,ifaman could not win 

‘ ‘egiment by going into camp, 

bie to win it by making himself specially 
proficient with the rifle. But though we suggest these 
modifications in case it should unfortunately be held that 
the War Office has gone too far to withdraw altogether, 
what we should greatiy prefer would be to leave things 
exactiy as they are, but to add a new camp attendance 
grant and its equivaieut in the shape of a new marksman- 
ship grant. The monev would be well spent if it saved 
us from a greit faliing-otf in the numbers of the Volunteers. 
But after all why should the War Office object to with- 
drawing its scheme and admitting that further discussion 
has shown that it wonid not be wise to reduce the 
Volunteer Force in order to obtain a greater number of 
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attendances in camp and the accompanying extra} regard to them must be materially altered. But it is 


efficiency? ‘To admit to a miscalculation in such a 
matter should surely not be a source of any humiliation. 
After all, it is but the way of the world to find that one 
must put up with a great deal less than perfection. 

A curious point noticed by the St. James’s Gazette 
should. not be neglected by those who are interested 
in this matter. It is just the very best and most 
efficient of the London regiments—the regiments selected 
to join the Colchester Army Corps—which would be 
destroyed, or at any rate greatly injured, by the enforce- 
ment of the camp-attendance standard. But this means 
that regiments can be raised to a very high pitch of 


quite otherwise in regard to the Arbitration Cour 
“Generally,” in Judge Backhouse’s experience, “the ’ 
greatest satisfaction is expressed with the constitution of 
this Court, its proceedings, and its decisions. Some of 
its awards in certain particulars are found fault with. 
but this is ascribed to insufficient information befor 
it, and. not in any way to the Court’s failing t 
appreciate, or not endeavouring to solve, the diff. 
cult questions put to it.” The tribunal, it should 
be said, is presided over by a Judge of the highest 
Court in the Colony, and its other two members, repre. 
senting respectively the employers and the employed, 








efficiency without compulsory camps. In face of this fact, 
is it necessary, is it wise, to insist on the new regulations ? 
In our opinion, any regulations which would injuriously 
affect a regiment like the London Scottish must be 
unsuitable. What we want is more Volunteers, not fewer, 
and any proposal which must decrease their number, and 
so lower the water in the reservoir of trained or partially 
trained men, must be a mistake. It is all very well to say 
that we shall only lose some twenty thousand Volunteers. 
Even if that were the full extent of the loss, it would be 
most serious, for in twelve years’ time it would mean that 
we had, say, sixty thousand fewer men in the country who 
knew how to handle a rifle and had learned the elements 
of military organisation. In our opinion, then, the new 
regulations as to camp attendance ought to be withdrawn. 
And in order to obtain that withdrawal no stone should 
be left unturned. The existence of the Volunteer Force is 
at stake. 





INDUSTRIAL PEACE BY FORCE OF LAW. 


Siege adoption by the Legislature of the senior State 

in the Australian Commonwealth of the principle of 
compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes is an event 
of great interest. In taking this step New South Wales, 
of course, is not leading the way. The pioneering has 
been done elsewhere, and before deciding upon the scope of 
the measure which they would deem it advisable to recom- 


appear to have been very happily chosen. Judog 
Backhouse passes in review the leading industries in which 
the Court has been appealed to, and with one exception 
that of boot manufacture, he finds no evidence that the 
awards given have operated to the disadvantage of the 
prosperity of the trade concerned. The Act, he thinks, 
on the whole, “has enabled the increase of wages and the 
other conditions favourable to the workmen which, under 
the conditions of the Colony, they are entitled to, to be 
settled without that friction and_ bitterness of feeling 
which otherwise might have existed; it has enabled em- 
ployers, for a time at least, to know with certainty the con. 
ditions of production, and therefore to make contracts with 
the knowledge that they would be able to fulfilthem.” And 
so the Commissioner found a very large majority of the em. 
ployers whom he interviewed in favour of the principleof the 
Act, though many of them desire some amendments in the 
detail of its administration, while among the men he 
found “none of that opposition to compulsory arbitration 
which is such a marked feature in England and the 
United States.” 

What more, it may be asked, could be desired as a 
justification of legislation in principle of the same kind 
for New South Wales, or for that matter for those con- 
servative communities, England and the United States? 
Of course, it is for New South Wales to take its own risks, 
but so far as England is concerned we should doubt very 
much whether the thoroughgoing advocates of State regula- 
tion of industry will find much satisfaction in Judge Back- 





mend for enactment within their own boundaries, a Royal 
Commission was issued at the instance of the New South 
Wales Government, appointing Mr. A. P. Backhouse, 
one of the Judges of the District Court of the State, to 
inquire and report as to the working of the compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration laws in New Zealand, and, so 
far as he thought necessary, as to the cognate laws in 
operation in States of the Australian Commonwealth. His 
Report contains a very frank and instructive review of the 
subject, and it is a remarkable illustration of the total 
freedom from legislative timidity enjoyed by our fellow- 
countrymen at the other side of the world that, with it 
before them, they have at once proceeded to frame and 
place on their statute-book the measure described in the | 
Renter's telegram from Sydney published here on 
Monday. Unquestionably, if public opinion had come 
within measurable distance of sanctioning any such 
experiment here, even advanced politicians would have 
acquiesced in a pause, in view of opinions from a 
respected investigator like those contained in Judge 
Backhouse’s Report. 

We do not mean to suggest that the New South 
Wales Royal Commissioner has brought back from 
New Zealand a story of general breakdown in the working 
of the industrial Code in the island Colony, and of wide- 
spread desire for its repeal. The reverse, or very nearly 
the reverse, is the fact. He bears witness, indeed, to the 
existence of a large amount of dissatisfaction with a 
portion of the Code,—that which provides a system of 
Conciliation Boards in the several districts of the Colony, 
with the object of saving the necessity of resort to 
the Arbitration Court. The composition of these 
Boards is so amateur in its quality, and their 
members in certain cases are so partisan in their 
temper, that their proceedings have too often failed to 
command respect or confidence, and have even aggravated, 
instead of allaying and composing, the antagonism of the 
parties concerned. A good many people are in favour, in 
these circumstances, of the actual abolition of the Con- 
ciliation Boards, and the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that, if retained at all, the provisions in 














) we have thus far indicated from it. 





house’s Report, despite the favourable conclusions which 
For, on the one hand, 
with the judicial temper which marks his work, the learned 
Commissioner points out that the economic conditions of 
New Zealand have been particularly favourable to 
amelioration in the circumstances of labour through- 
out the period within which the present industrial laws 
have been in operation. ‘There cannot,” he says, “be 
the slightest doubt that wages would have risen if there had 
been no Act.” It has been, in fact, only a question of the 
division of the increased gains of industry among 
employers and employed,—a question not, indeed, without 


| difficulty, but one which even here in England we have 


learned pretty well how to solve without industrial war. 
It is “when lean years come, as come they must, 
unless the world’s history leads us to a wrong conclusion 
as to the future...... when wages will be cut down, 
instead of being raised, by the awards; then, and not till 
then, can any one speak with authority as to whether the 
principle involved [in the New Zealand industrial laws] 
is workable or not.” Then he refers to a case or two 
illustrating, even during these recent years, a temper 
pointing towards the possibility of resistance to decisions 
unfavourable to the workmen, and adds: “If the award 
is to be accepted only when in favour of one class, if it is 
to be flouted when it is against that class, the Act had 
betier be at once wiped out of the Statute Book.” Besides 
this warning note, even in the New Zealand part of the 
Report, there is to be noticed the very serious effect of 
that which relates to Victoria. There for some years past 
there has been in force a law under which Special Boards 
are established with the function of fixing minimum 
rates of wages in certain industries. Judge Backhouse 
is careful to disclaim any disposition to economic 
theorising. But his remarks show how closely his inquiries 
have borne on the essentials of economic fact. In dealing 
with the general effect of the determinations of the Special 
Boards in Victoria, he observes: “There being an excess 
of labour in Victoria in most industries, one result of the 
determinations has been that many of the less capable, 
who cannot earn the minimum wage, have gone out of 
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employment altogether, or are working, in contravention 
of the law, at a lower wage than that fixed.” And then 
reviewing in detail several industries that have been dealt 
with by the Boards—for example, baking, bootmaking, 
and clothing manufacture—he finds conclusive evidence, or 
a strong presumption, of evasion on a considerable scale 
in each of the trades just mentioned, and butchering also. 
Altogether the light thrown by J udge Backhouse on the 
moral effects of the Victorian Act is profoundly dis- 
couraging. 

Having regard to this weighty and_ discriminating 
Report, we must repeat that considerable courage was 
required on the part of the New South Wales Leg islature 
to carry through an Act which, so far as can be judged 
from Reuter’s summary, sets up the principle ot com- 

ulsory determination of industrial questions in a very 
drastic and sweeping form. There is, we gather, to be no 
intervening Conciliation Board as in New Zealand, which, 
after the Commissioner’s Report on that part of the latter 
Colony’s Code, is not surprising. The New South Wales 
Arbitration Court, which, no doubt, is to be an independent 
and dignified tribunal, presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, will have primary and final cognisance of all 
industrial disputes. Further, it will have power to declare 
a “common rule” for “all persons employed in the industry 
which is under review,” to declare a “standard wage,” 
and to direct that, “ other things being equal, an employer 
shall give a preference to Unionists when two or more men 
are applying for employment at the same time.” Appa- 
rently, in one way or another, ali this authority, or some- 
thing closely approaching to it, is wielded by the New 
Zealand Arbitration Court, so that it cannot be said that 
New South Wales is going much, if at all, beyond prece- 
dent. Wedo not contend that a case of some kind may not 
be made out for all of the powers specified. The delegation 
—for that, apparently, is what it comes to—of industrial 


legislation, as wellas the administration of industrial Jaw, to | 


a dignified Court may have its advantages in a profoundly 
democratic community. And if, as we presume is the 
case, judging from New Zealand precedent, the principle 
of collective pecuniary responsibility (within limits) is to 
be enforced on both sides, there is something to be said 
for putting legal pressure upon individual workmen to 
enter Unions. Only by the future, and especially by “lean 
years” in the future, can the economic and social merits of 
the new industrial law in New South Wales be tested. 
We sincerely hope that the congratulations which the 
Premier and the Attorney-General of that State have 
received on the passage of the new law will be justified by the 
event. But one thing is clear at present, and that is that 
whatever benefits it may bring will be bought at the price 
of a good deal of that liberty which Englishmen have been 
in the habit of considering a particularly precious heritage. 
When a man is forbidden by law to work below a certain 
wage, and no one will employ him at that wage, though 
they might at a lower, his status seems perilously near 
that of the slave and the pauper combined. 








SLUM CHILDREN. 


“fINO the casual observer,’ we 
Booth’s “Life and Labour 


Charles 
People,” 


read in Mr. 
of the 








“London street children, especially of the poorer class, | 


proclaim themselves chiefly by their noisiness, their rags | uncompl 


and dirt, their tendency to swarm, their occasional 
pathos, their frequent fun, their general air of squalor and 
neglect.” This is, we think, a fairly true description of the 
superficial aspect of the slum child. Wordsworth’s declara- 
tion that the child is father of the man is a truism too well 
worn to bear dispute, but we must knowa child very well 
indeed before we can prophesy what manner of man he will 
be. We must count not only with his inheritance and his 
environment, but with the force of his natural disposition,— 
ie., with that entirely new piece which exists in every human 
being, and which is, after all, far stronger than the other two 
factors. That all children, whatever their inheritance or 
swroundings, contain in themselves a force which makes for 
goodness, which is an integral part of the “new piece,” we 
firmly believe. How else is it possible to account for the fair 
average of character produced by the worst possible conditions P 
Wordsworth himself puts this view very strikingly before his 


| 


| 





readers in two poems, one of which is called “ Beggars” and 
the other “ A Sequel.” The poet, wandering among his beloved 
hills, describes a gipsy woman whom he met, and who asked 
analms of him. Unmindful of Sir Thomas Browne’s warn- 
ing to “relieve no man upon the rhetoric of his miseries,” and 
being much struck by her beauty, he gave her money, though 
without believing in her necessity :— 
“Her suit no faltering scruples checked ; 
Forth did she pour, in current free, 
Tales that could challenge no respect 
But from a blind credulity ; 
And yet a boon I gave her; for the creature 
Was beautiful to see—a weed of glorious feature.” 
The poet passed on, and soon encountered “a pair of little 
boys” chasing butterflies, who from their likeness to the 
gipsy woman he concluded to be her sons, They, “ready 
with a plaintive whine,” begged also, inventing a still less 
plausible tale, and imploring compassion on the score that 
their mother was just dead. Wordsworth’s prudence is 
proof against this second assault. He refuses the children, 
and stops to watch them as they continue their sport, quite 
unabashed by the evident failure of their story to convince or 
to touch their hearer. Years afterwards, happening near the 
same spot, it occurred to him to wonder what had become of 
the two children. ‘“ Where are they now, those wanton boys? ” 
he asks himself, and the answer which arises in his mind is 
optimistic. He hoped when he saw them as children that 
their upbringing might not ruin them, and he hopes when he 
thinks of them as men that they have risen above it— 
“ And to my heart is still endeared 
The faith with which it then was cheered, 
The faith which saw that gladsome pair 
Walk through the fire with unsinged hair.” 
Or if this is too hopeful a view, he trusts they— 
“‘ At least were free 
From touch of deadly injury ? 
Destined, whate’er their earthly doom, 
To mercy and immortal bloom!” 

That the children of the London slums should come, as the 
great majority do come, through the fire without fatal injury 
is a far greater miracle than that these little gipsy boys 
should escape hurt. They at least passed theirchildhood under 
circumstances of physical well-being, surrounded by the sweet 
influences of Nature, having the chance of developing the 
healthy body which can but have its effect on the mind. 
Physically, mentally, and morally, could a worse environment 
be imagined than that which exists ina London slum? Speak- 
ing upon a calculation of probabilities, what chance has a 
child brought up in such a place of turning out what is 
vaguely called a decent man,—a man, that is, who will accelerate 

rather than retard the general movement of the world away 
from savagery and lawlessness and towards civilisation and 
self-control? Visions of ropes and needles’ eyes, of camels and 
wicket gates, pass before the minds of those who spend a few 
hours at intervals in the atmosphere which the slum child 
breathes habitually. How is it that experience belies 
probability and prophecy, that the street-bred boy can be 
readily turned into a very fine soldier, and that, soldier or 
civilian, take him all round, he is by no means a bad fellow ? 
Brutes and “ Hooligans,” both young and old, do, of course, 
exist, but they form a small, if a strong, minority. 
The men who make up the London crowd are for the 
most part industrious, kind-hearted, good-tempered, and 
aining, always ready to help those whom accident 
throws before their eyes into momentary distress, always 
prepared to make a joke of their own discomfort, and showing 
in a marked degree that “ cheery stoicism ” which used to be 
thought a distinguishing mark of the aristocracy. They 
have more sense of justice and less of envy than any foreign 
town population; and if they are more unthrifty than any other 
civilised people, they are, on the other hand, more generous. 
We admit tbat the situation is not wholly explicable, and fall 
back for an explanatory theory on the good element in 
human nature which is never so patent as in childhood. 
Read a story to any child old enough to follow the sequence 
of events therein described, and he will admire the hero 
and hate the villain, and be dissatisfied if poetical 
justice is not meted out in the end both to the one 
and the other. This power of discrimination between 
good and evil when the two are plainly displayed to 
at the root of a widely spread sentimental 


them is 
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idea that children’s instinct enables them without data 
to judge correctly of character. We do not believe this 
Children like thosé who like 
them, and endow their friends with all sorts of imaginary 


notion contains much truth. 


good qualities. They are not at all logical, and having no 
experience, they are of necessity somewhat self-centred. The 
quality they look for is kindness, and where they find it they 
are not keen-sighted moral critics. There is so much in 
grown-up couduct which they cannot possibly understand, 
and on which they pass no sort of judgment, though they 
may remember and judge in later life, not unusually ante- 
dating theiv mature conclusion. This is, we think, the reason 
why the effect of their parents’ precepts is not wholly neutra- 
lised by the sight of a somewhat indifferent practice. Very 
few people are so wicked as not to have some vague desire 
that their children should be good; they would not instruct 
them in wrong-doing, theugh they may not have the self- 
control to set them a good example. Only a few days ago a 
lady of some experience among slum children told the present 
writer that she had been often startled to bear copybook 
maxims quoted and adhered to as what “mother says” by 
children whose mothers never thought of putting into practice 
the abstract instruction which they offered to their offspring 
by precept. The instinct of a young child does not enable it 
to judge of the mother’s character, but it does enable it to 
appreciate the moral value of the ideal set before it. 
Experience comes slowly even in the East End, and when it 
has once opened a child's eyes the force of example may prove 
very dangerous ; nevertheless, the moral nature which accepted 
the truism remains a supervatural bulwark seldom entirely 
destroyed. “Slum children,” says Mr. Bray, the author of 
a remarkable paper on “The Children of the Town” which 
appeared last spring in “The Heart of the Empire,” “are, on 
ti. whole, surprisingly innocent, and remain untouched by 
the harmful influence the conditions of home life might well 
be expected to exercise.” But apart from this divinely in- 
stilled knowledge and no iess divinely preserved ignorance, 
there are other and lesser agencies which make for the salva- 
tion of the London child. The majority even of the poorest 
homes are not wholly uninfluenced by love. We must 
apologise for again quoting Mr. Bray in support of our 
theory, but he is, we believe, the most recent writer upon 
slum children, has lived among them, and has enjoyed very 
exceptional opportunities of knowing their condition and 
character. ‘Slum parents,” he says, “love their children and 
treat them according to their own lights kindly and well.” The 
children expect kindness, he goes on, and seek rather thanavoid 
the acquaintance of unknown grown-up people. “This friendli- 
ness, this unhesitating trust in strangers, is one of their most 
beautiful characteristics, and the secret of the strange charm 
they possess.” The children of whom we used to hear, who 
put their hands to their ears to ward off a cuff when any 
grown person approaches them, belong to an imaginary race, 
like those other little Londoners who have never seen a tree 
or a blade of grass. 


Another infiuence which’ helps to raise the slum child above 
his surroundings is, of course, the schools. There is no one 
who has watched these children inside and out of the great 
barrack-like Board-schoo! building but must be struck by two 
opposite things: the wildness of the slum child's spirits out 
of doors, and his curious aptitude for discipline under a roof. 
Take the following description from Mr. Charles Booth's 
book, which no one can accuse either of sentimentality or of 
maccuracy :—“ The first thing that strikes a stranger on 
entering a school is the wonderful order that everywhere 
prevails. There is nothing to indicate harsh control. On the 


ings however, good or bad. A little boy may spend hours 
sitting on his doorstep in a given court staring at the bricks 
and mortar on all sides and the washing flapping over his 
head, but his soul may be all the while in South Africa, op 
rather in that land of fancy to which just now he will probably 
give that name. No doubt the picture which he calls up of 
the Dark, Continent is even further from the truth than the 
one his parents piece together out of the penny illustrated 
papers. His battlefield probably resembles a London park, 
and his soldiers look as they look at the Lord Mayor's Show, 
He has little data for his dream, but he is sure to have enough 
to take him away from the world in which he lives, and his 
imagination provides him with change, pleasure, and perhaps 
heroic opportunity. But if we enumerate every influence for 
good to be found in the child-world of London, it remains 
mystery why Tommy and Mary Anne are not worse than 
they are. What is it which enables them to keep this 
aptitude for law and order, this power of love and of 
imagination? We cannot wholly explain; we can only 
suppose it to be some sort of divine birthright, —“ap 
heritage which cometh of the Lord.” 








THE STARS AND THEIR NAMES. 


{ genus is a pleasant story of an Irishman who 

approached the study of astronomy in a somewhat 
perplexed frame of mind. He declared that he could see 
quite well how it was possible to measure the distances of the 
stars; he could understand, at a pinch, how it might be pos. 
sible to weigh them, and even to determine their chemical 
Composition ; but he could not for the life of him tell how we 
had ever contiived to find out their names. Townsmen and 
shunners of the open night, many of us have never thought so 
much of the stars as to ask ourselves that question. Far we 
have wandered from the artless but earnest star-gazing of the 
ancient dwellers on the great Chaldaean plain, “ when shep. 
herds watched their flocks by night,” and all unwittingly laid 
the foundations of the science by which our ships now come to 
harbour on everyshore. If the stars only shone on a single 
night in the year, what crowds would sally forth to look at them! 
Evenasit is, few of us can surely be out of doors ona clear, moon. 
less night—especially in so favouruble a spot as the Surrey hill. 
tops afford—without rising for the moment to thoughts that 
are as strongly touched with emotion, though perhaps not so 
articulate, as the celebrated sonnet of Blanco White. Yet 
there are not many who can enter into the spirit of Gabriel 
Oak’s night-dial, as My. Hardy describes it:—* The Dog: 
star and Aldebaran, pointing to the restless Pleiades, were 
half-way up the Southern sky, and between them hung Orion, 
which gorgeous constellation never burnt more vividly than 
now, as it swung itself forth above the rim of the landscape. 
Castor and PolJux, with their quiet shine, were almost on the 
meridian; the barren and gloomy Square of Pegasus was 
creeping round to the north-west; far away through the 
plantation, Vega sparkled like a lamp suspended amid the 
leafless trees, and Cassiopeia’s Chair stood daintily poised 
on the uppermost height. ‘One o’clock,’ said Gabriel.” 
In that brief and poetic passage, which most of us have read 
without pausing to think about it, is buried a whole world of 
mythology and forgotten beliefs. To unfold them would be 
no less a task than to “ bind the sweet influences of Pleiades: 
or loose the bands of Orion.” It is really as hard as the 
Trishman thought it to say where the ancient stars got their 
names, or how and when the inhabitants of this inconsiderable 
planet had the audacity to set their creeds or their heroes; 





contrary, children and teachers seem as a rule to be on quite | 
amicable terms; there is even in some schools what approaches | 
to camaraderie betwen them. But the discipline is perfect: | 
From end to end, through the whole school, in every depart- 
ment, it is the same. Ragged little gamins run quietly in 
harness. It is this respousiveness to rule—right rule—which 
more than any other thing gives ground for hope in regard to 
the future of these poor children.” 

One other factor must not be underrated by those who 
theorise about the special Providence which seems to watch 
over the soul of a town child, and that is the power of the 
childish imagination. It may be accurate, but in a sense it is 
not true of any child to say that he is always, in any surround- 





among the sentinel stars. But some answer to the question 
can be made, as we are reminded in the interesting little work 
On “ The Stars in Song and Legend” (Boston: Ginn and Co.) 
which has been published by Professor Jermain Q. Porter, 
Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. A study of the old 
star myths and names should indeed help to “reveal to us 
the thoughts and feelings with which primitive man gazed 
into the sky, and the relations and influences which he 
there traced.” Perhaps it is no had thing for us, in the 
bustle of modern life, to be thus invited to regain for a 
moment the freshness of the early world, and to perceive the 
realism that underlies the beautiful lines of Byron on the 
stars, “ which are the poetry of heaven” -— 
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“For ye are 


A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.” 
The oldest star-names which have come down to us are those 
sf the constellations, which—there is good reason to believe— 
were traced on the sky something like five thousand years 
azo by a forgotten race dwelling in the Valley of the 
Euphrates. In their present shape they have passed through 
the artistic hands of the Greeks, while the individual star- 
pames have mostly come to us from the Arabs. Both 

gources are to be seen in Spenser's lines :— 

«“ Now when Aldebaran was mounted high 
Above the starry Cassiopeia’s Chair.” 

Andromeda and Cassiopeia, Pegasus and Orion, the Twins 
and the Ship Argo, all bear the print of that brilliant 
Hellenic imagination which has done so much to illuminate 
and beautify the world. It is needless to speak in detail of 
a mythology that—even in days of the “ modern side ”—must 
be supposed to be familiar to every schoolboy. Yet there is 
yeason to believe that the Greeks did but apply their own 
names to figures that had been placed in the sky long before, 
and referred to a state of civilisation which was already buried 
under the drums and tramplings of many conquests when 
Homer sang and Plato reasoned. Astronomical considera- 
tions give us a reasonable guess at the time and place of 
the birth of the constellations, but it is probable that we 
shall never know more of their origin. They may have 
been part of some early religion written on the face of 
the heavens for all men to read; they may have formed 
the proudest. Pantheon of dead heroes ever conceived 
by man; they may have been simply a convenient 
memoria technica by which the first astronomers defined the 
places of the stars. Probably the earliest star-names that 
have yet been brought to light are to be deciphered on the 
Assyrian tablets. There we find the Pole Star, “ whose true- 
fixed and resting quality” was perhaps the first discovery 
made in the stellar universe, called the “Judge of Heaven” 
and the “High One of the Enclosure of Light.” Charles’s 
Wain was already the “Long Chariot,” and Cassiopeia, the 
Lady in the Chair, was the “ Lady of Corn,” showing how 
prone men have always been to see their own little figures 
reflected on the sky. Auriga was already the “ Chariot,” and 
its driver held the “Goat,” Capella, in his arms. The 
Pleiades and the “rainy Hyades” were the “ Great Twins” 
or the “Foundations.” Regulus was then the “King” of 
the starry plain, and the Horse, the Serpent, the Scorpion, and 
the Bull were already to be found in the places where we look 
for them to-day. Boétes was the Herdsman, and Aries the 
Ram. How are we to explain this coincidence between the 
Greek and the Euphratean astronomers ? Is it mere plagiarism, 
or an instance of the extraordinary currency of tradition, or a 
proof that the constellations really look like the strange forms 
which we try to see in them? One can understand that 
Castor and Pollux should always be called the Twins, and the 
American name of the Dipper is only a little more realistic 
than the Plough or our own Wain—though it is not easy to 
see how Homer perceived the Bear in the same stars—and no 
great stretch of imagination is needed to see the outspread 
wings of the Swan and the curve of the Sickle. But beyond 
that we can hardly go, and the real origin of the constella- 
tion-figures is likely to remain to all time “ wropt in mist’ry.” 
When we turn to the names of individual stars, we seem 
to be on surer ground. The brightest of all, Sirius or the 
Dog-star, probably owes the latter name to his association 
with Orion the Hunter. Sirius, of course, is the sparkling 
star or “scorcher,” the Arabic Al Shira. It is curious to note 
how many of the popular names of individual stars are a 
legacy from the Arabs, who did so much to keep science 
alive through the European dark ages. Aldebaran is 
“the Follower,” because he seems to drive the Pleiades 
before him. The Pleiades themselves contain a mystery: why 
are they always called seven? There are only six now visible 
to an ordinary eye, and those who can see seven can see at 
least eleven. When did the “fallen sister” vanish from the 
sky? The name tells us nothing,—any more than does the 
popular association of these lovely stars with the “ little she- 
goats” that honest Sancho Panza saw on his aerial excursion. 
Another problem is set to astronomers by the Arabic nar > of 
Algol, “the demon,” which is simply our old friend the Ghoul 








| te he 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” It is almost necessary to assume 


that such a name refers to Algol’s remarkable variations in 
light, which we now know to be caused by a huge dark 
planet—probably about the size of our sun—revolving round 
it. Yet there is absolutely no record of any perception of 
a change in the luminosity of Algol before 1783. Here 
the name has evidently preserved an observation which has 
been entirely lost. Modern aitempts to record things in the 
sky have been less fortunate. Dr. Porter tells us that the 
Leipsic Academy in 1807 decreed that the belt and sword of 
Orion, the most splendid of all the constellations, should in 
future be known by the name of Napoleon; but the tranquil 
stars smile on, undisturbed by that meteoric career. Herschel’s 
loyal proposal to call his new planet the Georgium Sidus was 
little more fortunate. The only Monarch of modern times 
who is actually commemorated in the sky is—of all choices! 
—Charles II., after whom a fine double star in Bodtes was 
christened “Cor Caroli.” After all, the Merry Monarch 
deserved such an honour, for he had the good sense to found 
Greenwich Observatory. As a rule the modern nomenclature 
of the stars is of a severely practical nature. It is convenient 
for the astronomer, but the average man declines to think of 
Sirius as “a Canis Majoris,” or as “1900, R. A. 6 hrs, 
40°7 min.,—Dec. 16° 35’.”.  Tennyson’s well-known line would 
not be improved if it spoke of “Lamps which out-burn’d 
« Argus (Carinae).” “Groombridge 1830,” and “C. Z. Vh., 243” 
may be very interesting stars, but they must not think to 
compete in the general estimation with Aldebaran and 
Fomalhaut, Canopus or Vega or Procyon. Yet the mind 
rises above catalogues, and of a star that interests us we may 
say with the poet :— 
“A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name 1t who can, 
The beauty would be the same.” 





THE KING AT THE CATTLE SHOW. 
We the King is minded to meet “his faithful 

commons” otherwise than by summoning them 
before him in Parliament, he does it, and wins golden 
opinions and abounding loyalty, by coming to the Smithfield 
Show. It is the one occasion when country people do 
see and expect to welcome Royalty, and the charm of it is 
that on this particular day they and his Majesty meet on 
common ground, and in pursuit of the same high and honour- 
able end,—the improvement and perfection of our great and 
national industry of breeding pedigree cattle and other beasts 
of the farm. This, as every one knows, is not only a national 
business and pastime, but also a highly personal one, in which 
the credit always goes to the owner and breeder of the animal. 
It is also one in which people make great names who are 
otherwise not known to fame, and plain Mr. Smith has 
just as good a chance as the Prince of Wales. Ladies 
also have ample opportunities of distinction, and this 
year in some of the classes Miss Alice de Rothschild 
beat the King. The Committee and the stewards and 
the owners and exhibitors are among the most repre- 
sentative and eminently English of all who live in 
the countryside. It is they who make it still possible for the 
fields to be cultivated, and the yards and folds to be filled 
as of old with the finest sheep and cattle in the world, 
Nobles and farmers, squires and yeomen, they are the very 
cream of what used to be called the landed interest, and 
now would be called rural England. They come up to the 
Show not to be smart, but to meet each other and compare 
notes, and see what the others have done in distant shires, 
principalities, and kingdoms. The splendid and beautiful 
cattle, the highly bred sheep, and other stock are evidence of 
their achievements. Nor must the shepherds and herds- 
men, who live for these few days at the Show looking after 
their animals, be forgotten, for they, too, are the best of their 
kind that any country can produce. 

The hereditary patron, adviser, chief competitor, and mos 
famous stock-breeder of this closely united and self-respecting 
body is the King himself. His Majesty has not only inherited 
the famous herds and flocks of Queen Victoria, but has for 
years been among the first of all breeders of certain kinds of 
stock. He has taken seriously to the business for very 
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many years at Sandringham, and on a scale which very 


few private persons can emulate. He now has establishments, 
any one of which would be considered of the first quality, 
in Scotland at Abergeldie, in Norfolk, and at Windsor. 
At this Show the combination was irresistible. His Majesty 
exhibited more animals and won more prizes than any one 
else. Even if he had not, his support and encouragement 
of those who are doing their duty by the land and its 
people would have been just as hearty. But when he 
left Sandringham in a snow-storm on Monday morning to 
come to Islington to see for himself what had been done, 
every one was glad that, as a leading farmer said, “the King 
was going to have something for himself” in the prizes his 
~ animals had won, 


The last ten minutes before the King comes are moments 
of real suspense for every one, from the President and the 
Committee to the animals which have won the prizes and are 
led out for inspection. The Committee wish to see everything 
looking its best, as well as to welcome the Sovereign, while 
all the most distinguished prize animals are taken each by its 
herdsman, and sometimes by its owner, from their place in the 
cattle line into the central aisle, where the King will come 
and look at them, and perhaps say a word or two to the 
herder or owner. Meek as the cattle are, and used to being 
shown, they sometimes wonder why they are taken away from 
the rest and object strongly. But most of them follow com- 
placently enough, and take their place in line with other 
distinguished animals. All the cup-winners of each class stand 
there,—red Devons and Sussex steers with curly coats, black 
Aberdeen Angus, white-faced Herefords, long-horned Welsh 
cattle, cross-breds of all colours, smooth, deep-red Suffolks, 
white and roan shorthorns, savage-looking Highlanders. A 
large white shorthorn and a tiny black cross-bred with a good 
deal of the Irish Dexter breed in her, no higher than a side. 
board, stood at one end of the row, the little black creature 
quaintly silhouetted against the white “three-decker” of a 
shorthorn. Each animal was held by its proud and happy 
herdsman. It was a great moment. 

But though there is the natural interest and excitement 
caused by the presence of Royalty, the businesslike side of the 
Show is always in evidence also. While the rest of the Com- 
mittee are in spick-and-span frock-coats and new top-hats, 
one of the gentlemen who has been judging the sheep comes 
up, with his arms cased in white linen covers, and a long 
white apron on, not, as some spectators guessed, “ to 
keep off the wool,” but to keep off the various cosmetics, 
pink, saffron, and yellow, with which the sheep's coats have 
been tinted, and which would otherwise tint him as he felt 
their backs and sides. It was interesting to see this gentle- 
man, thus attired, subsequently addressed by the King on 
matters evidently of deep interest to the owners of sheep. 

Punctually to time the King’s carriage drove into the 
Hall, crossed to the centre, und drew up opposite the 
main aisle. It is a lesson in Court etiquette for all the 
“men,” the herders, shepherds, cowboys, and the rest, for 
off come all their masters’ hats, the King’s coachman takes off 
his hat, and every one uncovers except the ladies. As the 
King walks down the central aisle, where all the distin- 
guished animals, including so many of his own, are standing, 
he proves that there is nothing formal or conventional about 
his interest in the Show. He admires this one, and says a 
word about that one, and then moves on to the sheep pens, 
and with forefinger uplifted is very emphatic on the topic of 
more than one of the many points and excellences there 
shown. Everyone cheers him very heartily, most especially 
the country people. There is a great crowd in what we 
may call tke side aisles, which are separated from the 
centre by a double line of cattle standing face to fuce, 
tied to a bar from which rises the wire trellis on which 
the names and prizes are hung. There is great compe- 
tition among the nearer ones to stand on this beam, and 
hold on by the netting and look through, especially among 
the feminine visitors. These are obviously divided into three 
No. 1 is composed of those who are afraid of 
cows, and dare not go in; No. 2 of those who are only afraid 
of cows which have horns, and crowd in beside the Suffolks 
and other hornless cattle; and No. 3 of those who are 
not afraid at all, and push in by each and any, and stand 
on the beam beside cows which have dreadful horns, It 


classes. 


ts 
may be added that some of the cattle seemed to think thig 
was a delicate attention, and repaid it by licking the Polish 
off the spectators’ boots. Then there is a general query as to 
whether the King will go “ outside the reserve,”—7.e., the centre 
aisle; and what a shout of cheers there is when he opens the 
gate and does so, and walks down among the crowd, and 
those who have got perched on places almost as difficult to 
stand on as a tight-rope have the pleasure of personally 
bowing to him from that position. In truth, there jg 
nothing to break the satisfaction of the day, and the only 
suggestion heard is that perhaps the King would consider 
whether he could not come also to the Dairy Show next 
year, 

Some of our readers may bea little surprised at the import. 
ance attached to the Smithfield Show, but in truth the pride 
and satisfaction felt in the Show are perfectly genuine, for jn 
spite of our inability to make farming pay, every Englishman 
has a touch of the farmer somewhere in his composition. It is 
thus most natural that the King’s very real interest in the 
Show should add to his popularity. When he goes to thg 
Show he is visibly and directly sharing the chief enthusiasm 
of a very large portion of the nation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eae, 
THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE, 
[To THF Epitor oF THE ‘‘SprcTaTor.”’} 

Srr,—Anything coming from such a deservedly well-known 
writer as Mr. W. H. Fitchett must always command 
great attention and respect, but in advocating a separate 
and distinct Australian Navy for the protection of floating 
trade in Australian waters I venture to think with 
Mr. H. F. Wyatt (Spectator, December 7th) that Mr, 
Fitchett does not properly understand the problem of 
the command of the sea and defence of the commerce and 
floating trade of the Empire. I must also take exception to his 
statement that the present Australian Squadron adds nothing 
to the sea power of the Empire. Judging from personal 
experience in command on the Australian station, 1892-95, I 
consider that the five modern cruisers subsidised by Australia, 
together with the flagship and other vessels supported by the 
Imperial Government, constituted a serviceable squadron, and 
conduced very materially to the protection of our sea-borne 











trade, and would be still more conducive to that purpose if 
allowed by the Australian Government to operate at any 
distance from the shores of Australia. It is true that those 
vessels are now becoming somewhat obsolete, and I always 
thought third-class cruisers too small for their purpose; 
but if in the next arrangement a larger and more power- 
ful class of cruisers is substituted, as recommended by 
Admiral Beaumont, and as also proposed by me on giving 
up the command of the station, I consider the Australian 
Squadron would materially contribute to strengthen the 
sea, power of the Empire. The Federated Colonies would 
have, of course, to double their contribution; but it would be 
money well spent, and would be far less costly than having a 


| Navy of their own, unless they were satisfied with merely a 


coast-defence foree, which, however, would add little strength 
to the sea power of the Empire, and be less effective for the 
protection of their ports and local trade than efficient sea- 
going ships. My friend Admiral FitzGerald points to the 
powerful Navy recently raised by Japan, and asks why 
Australia cannot do the same; but I would remind him that 
Japan is an old country with a population of forty-three 
millions, whereas united Australia, a far larger country, has 
a population of less than four millions. Japan in some 
respects has adopted Western ideas with great ability and 
discrimination; but™her population is now so excessive that 
she will have to find an outlet for the surplus in some other 
countries; whilst Australia, with her small population, 
requires all her men for the development of her industries, 
and in my opinion has none to spare yet for the formation of 
a Navy, for, as Admiral FitzGerald rightly points out, “a 
Navy cannot be run on Volunteer lines.” With a land force 
it is different; men can follow their occupations and 
yet find time to ride, shoot, and exercise combined moves 


ments with other men: but for a man to be useful 
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— 
ja a sea-going man-of-war he must have his sea-legs, and 


be able to fight a gun in a sea-way; and above all, 
the engine-room staff must be trained men and efficient at 
their work, or the ship will be useless; so that a Navy must 
be a standing Service. When Australia and the other 
members of the Empire do start Fleets of their own, I trust 
they may be under one flag, and that flag the present white 
ensign, for I agree with Mr. Wyatt in thinking that many 
squadrons under different flags and different Administrations 
would inevitably cause confusion, if not disaster. We are all 
justly proud of the way in which the men of the British 
Empire volunteered for service in South Africa, but they 
fought under one flag and under one Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir George Clark, the recently appointed Governor of 
Victoria, has studied the question of Imperial defence more 
than most men, and the first Governor-General of Australia, 
Lord Hopetoun, is well versed in naval matters. It would be 
interesting to ascertain their opinions on this subject. Of 
course the final decision will rest very properly with the 
Federal Ministers ; and having the pleasure of knowing Mr, 
Barton, the Premier, and some of his colleagues, I feel sure 
they will do what they believe to be best for their country. 
Doubtless in the future this great and growing Federation 
will have a bond-fide Navy of its own, with its own dockyards 
and arsenals; but I venture to think the time is not yet, and 
I trust the proposals of Admiral Beaumont, the present 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, will be carried out.—I am, 
Sir, &e., N. Bowpren Smitu, Admiral. 
(To tax Epizor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read last night, December 4th (my Spectator reaches 
me late in the week), your admirable article on Mr. Fitchett’s 
letter to you. Your views so forcibly express my own 
opinions on the subject that I shall be glad if you will run 
your eye over 2 short and crude contribution of mine to the 
British Empire Review on the “Navy and the Colonies” 
(which will appear, I expect, in the January number), the MS. 
of which was sent off last week. Therein I have tried to show 
the feasibility of permitting the Commonwealth to start a 
Navy of its own, and I only differ from you in advocating that 
it shall be under one responsible head, who at present is the 
British Admiral on the Australian station. For this I have 
given my reasons, and will now only add my unqualified 
approval of all you urge on the points discussed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. O. Hopkins, Admiral (retired). 
Romsey. 


[Doubtless the Government of the Commonwealth would 
place their ships when in commission under the Admiral on 
the Australian station, in order in that way not only to obtain 
the best possible training, but also to render their contribution 
to the Imperial sea power most effective-—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tue Epitor or Tug “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I confess to a feeling of profound alarm at your advo- 
eacy of the adoption, on a world-scale, of a British nava] 
policy which may be briefly described as that of “the 
Cinque Ports.” In discussing the principles of reconstruc- 
tion of the huge naval machine necessary to secure our 
Empire's existence, wholly dependent as it is upon it, may I 
venture to implore you to remember that sentiment is but 
auxiliary to its effective working,—like “ forced draught ” in the 
stokehold ? If we are to regard “forced draught” as the 
ruling factor in the whole problem of design, total failure is 
an absolute certainty. British defence of the sea in these 
days cannot be worked in water-tight political compartments, 
and the sooner the various British communities awaken to 
that indisputable fact the better. There are no such separate 
problems as Australian, Canadian, South African, Indian, or 
United Kingdom naval defence. The seais one, the interests are 
one; the means to be taken in their defence cannot be divided 
into nice little “tit-bits” to suit Australian, Canadian, South 
African, Indian, or United Kingdom sentiments or local ideas. 
I cannot presume to examine at any length the arguments you 
and your correspondents put forward in support of the con- 
trary doctrine, for your space is necessarily limited. I confine 





myself to the above brief protest against what I conceive to be | 
highly dangerous ideas. I must, however, draw your atten- | 
tion to the fact that Mr. Fitchett cannot have seen the full | 
text of Admiral Beaumont’s letter, for had he seen it I feel ' 


sure he could not have so misled himself and your readers ag 
to its contents. He is disquieting himself and you in vain. 
What the Commander-in-Chief or the Australian naval 
station does say in that letter is in effect this,—that the 
objects of Australian Ministers, representing the Australian 
people, as submitted to him by the Governor-General for report, 
can under existing circumstances be best secured by arrange- 
ment with the Mother-country. If that does not comfort Mr. 
Fitchett and you, here is another crumb. The gallant 
Admiral still more recently publicly spoke as follows: “It 
was characteristic of the English-speaking people that they 
loved the sea, and he had no donbt that in time a development 
of the old Viking spirit might take place in Australia, and 
enable the Commonwealth to have a powerful Fleet of her own.” 
I agree with the gallant Admiral as to what may be possible 
in the distant future, and with his opinion as to what Australia 
should now do I am in the most complete accord.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Joun C. R. Cotoms. 
75 Belgrave Road, S.W. 





AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—You, in common with many other persons, very 
frequently observe that there is no alternative to the present 
Government, which, therefore, Liberals and Tories must wish 
to keep in office if the business of the country is to go on, 
Now even the most optimistic supporters of this Cabinet 
know that sooner or later it will have to go out of office. It 
is, therefore, well to be prepared beforehand. The difficulty 
seems to me to bethat thereare two possible Governments which 
might at any moment succeed the present one. These I will 
only describe as Cabinet A and Cabinet B. The misfortune 
is that the component parts of the two alternative Liberal 
Governments are divided on many other subjects besides 
the war. I hardly think some members of Cabinet 
A would serve under Mr. Asquith; nor would any 
of Cabinet B follow Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
(although he remains their nominal leader) if it came to 
taking office. Cabinet B might be supported by some Whig 
and Liberal Unionists, while Cabinet A would get the Irish 
vote in the House of Commons. You will remark that I have 
excluded Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt from both 
Governments, the former because his political utterances are 
at present limited to facetious speecbes on gardening and 
homespuns, the latter because his political activities are 
confined to letters in approval of guerilla warfare addressed 
to the Times. I only hope that I may be forgiven by my 
friends, in either Government, if I have put them into the 
wrong Cabinet, but some of their speeches on Home-rule and 
the war have been ambiguous. I commend the two lists 
below to the careful consideration of your readers of all 
parties.—I am, Sir, &e., A QUIDNUNC. 
Brooks's Club. 





Casinet A, 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Sir Robert Reid, K.C. 

Lord Ripon. 

Lord Spencer. 

Mr. James Bryce. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Prime Minister ... 
Lord Chancellor ... 
Lord Privy Seal ... 
Foreign Secretary 
War Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
Home Secretary ... 
India Office Lord Carrington 
Admiralty... is Lord Monkswell. 
Chancellor of Exchequer Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Irish Secretary ... Mr. John Morley. 
Lord-Lieutenant... Lord Tweedmouth. 


Casrnet B. 
Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Haldane, K.C. 
Lord Kimberley. 
Sir Edward Grey. 
Sir Henry Fowler. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Robson. 


Prime Minister 
Lord Chancellor . 
Lord Privy Seal ... 
Foreign Secretary 
War Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
Home Secretary ... 
India Office Lord Crewe. 
Admiralty... oa .. Locd Brassey. 
Chancellor of Exchequer Mr. Perks. 

Trish Secretary Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
Lord-Lieutenant... Lord Durham. 


[We cannot think that Mr. Herbert Gladstone would be in 
Cabinet A.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 
(To THE EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The Spectator of October 26th met me at Aden, and 
I do not find it easy to express to you the gratification which 
was caused to me by the article therein entitled “ Students of 
Asia,” which contains so kindly and so sympathetic an appre- 
ciation of my Mulayan stories, and places me in company of 
whick I am unable to believe myself to be worthy. I owe 
you, Sir, my most sincere thanks for the great pleasure which 
your article has given me, and for the incentive to do 
better work which I find init. Apart from this, however, my 
object in addressing you is to remove certain misapprehen- 
sions which may, I think, have been caused by the letter of 
your correspondent “ X. Y. Z.,” which was called forth by 
the article above-mentioned, and appeared in your issue of 
November 2nd. So far as I can remember, the only classes 
of Chinese to whom I have referred in my stories are, 


firstly, the raw coolies imported from the southern 
districts, and secondly, the hawkers and _ shopkeepers 
who trade with the Malay villagers. Of the former 


hat 


I do not hesitate to assert that both morally and intellectually 
they are among the lowest of our human stock, and I challenge 
any one who has personal acquaintance with them to show 
that as a body they can excite any feeling kinder than that 
of pity in the European administrat Of the latter class 
of Chinese settlers I have written at length elsewhere. 
Neither their characters, their methods, nor the effects which 
they have upon their neighbours command our respect, and 
those who know the Peninsula best will agree with me that 
the presence of these people in the Malay villages is to be 
regarded as a subject for unmixed regret. “X.Y. Z.” speaks 
of a wholly different class (with whom none of my stories are 
in any way concerned) when he writes of the capitalists 





whose energy and ability have contributed more than 
aught else to the prosperity of Malaya. These men have 


commercial 


probity, shrewdness, and many admirable 
qualities; they are most praiseworthy and most useful 
citizens. That, however, does not cause the Malay 


in his secret heart to rate them “much higher than their 
countrymen, though he is acute enough to perceive that there 
is more to be got out of them. I entirely agree with your 
correspondent in regarding the Chinese as indispensable in 
the Malay Peninsula, and during the last dozen years I have 
personally spared no effort to induce men of the stamp to 
which he alludes to undertake commercial enterprises in 
Pahang, I fully appreciate the advantages of their presence, 
and I have the greatest admiration for many of their 
qualities. It must be confessed, however, that the Chinese, 
as we know them in the Peninsula, do not inspire Europeans 
with anything approaching to affection,—the kind of feeling, 
I mean, which undoubtedly is very generally (and often quite 
illogically) entertained for the Malays by those who have come 
into intimate contact with them. There is one more point 
which, at the risk of exceeding your patience, I feel myself 
bound to comment upon. Your correspondent states that my 
experience of the Peninsula is confined to Pahang, and adds 
that he once heard me admit that this was the case. I 
fear that either his memory or his hearing must be at fault. 
It is true that I have been principally connected with Pahang 
during the whole of the past fourteen years, but I served for 

Perak, I have been up and down 
1887, I have explored most of 
Treneganu and Kelantan, i know something of Penang, 
Kedah, and Malacca, and a good deal of Johor. I : 
number personal and intimate friends among the rajas, chiefs, 
and people of every State in the Peninsula. These facts only 
appear to me to be worth mentioning because, were your 
correspondent’s statement true, I consider that all that I have 
written concerning the Malays would lose much of such value 








three consecutive years in 


Selangor any time since 











as it may contain. 
as widely as I have done upon any people were his experi- 
ences so circumscribed as “ X. Y. Z.” believes my own to be. 
Hvucu CLirrorp. 


—I am, Su, &c., 


Paris, 





MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your issue of November 16th I read upon the 


page (767) two editorial statements :— 


same 


No man would have a right to generalise | 





—_.., 
(1) “ Without a genuine faith in some shape or other the seng 
of moral obligation will in the end die away.” t 


(2) “ The spiritual side ef Christianity, which is the only soil in 
which good works can permanently flourish.” 
The first statement is broad enough to include Huxley, who 
you say, had faith, but not dogmatic faith. Under its shade 
we may’ hope that all the great systems of religions under 
which men live, or even those who have no dogmatic faith, 
may still find in their respective faiths—such as Huxley’s— 
fertile soil in which shall grow permanently, and strengthen 
the sense of moral obligation. It seems important that the 
Spectator should not leave its readers in doubt as to its 
position here. The statements scem contradictory to 
An Oxp Svusscriper, 


[We see no contradiction. It must be remembered that the 
second quotation did not deal with all religions, but only with 
the question of faith and works in Christianity, and pointed 
out that the maintenance of the spiritual side of Christianity 
was absolutely essential to the vitality and permanence of 
good works. Works without the spiritual force of faith are 
a fire without fuel to feed it. Doubtless this is true of other 
faiths besides Christianity. Also we do not for a moment 
desire to limit Christian faith to any one set of dogmas, 
Again, we fully realise that agnosticism is often far legg 
barren of faith than it professes to be, and that what is called 
doubt is in truth but anxious faith. All we desire to insist 
on is that moral obligations must, to be living and permanent, 
have a spiritual and non-rationalistic basis. God forbid that 
we should have the blasphemous arrogance to limit the divine 
grace.—Ep. Spectator. | 





{To TME EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As you have kindly given me permission to write a 
short reply to the criticism of your correspondents with 
regard to my letter in your issue of November 30th, I venture 
to say, first, that as the Revised Version was not published till 
1881 the “ officiating minister” could not have read from it 
in 1860. He must therefore have misread the passage, or 
deliberately substituted for it the rendering which the Reviserg 
have, with a slight alteration, adopted. Secondly, it is at 
least remarkable that Professor Huxley's quotation came 
from the Authorised Version, “ If the dead rise not,” to which 
he added the word “again.” ‘lhe Revised Version runs: “If 
the dead are not raised.” Does it not appear probable that 
the whole passage was read without a pause? But the real 
point at issue is not touched by the alteration of the 
Revisers. The words “let us eat and drink” still remain a 
quotation (Isaiah xxii. 18), and not, as Professor Huxley 
asserted, a “ blasphemous altemative.” “Be not deceived,” 
says the Apostle, and then he gives a quotation from the 
“Thais” of Menander to prove the effect of immoral maxims 
upon conduct, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
He is rebuking the Epicurean philosophy of the Corinthians, 
which, while it may be logical if there is no resurrection, is 
none the less vile. He has no message here for the honest 
doubter who “clings to faith beyond the forms of faith,” but 
for the profligate and the drunkard who find in a denial of 
immortality a convenient excuse for the wickedness and folly 
of their life.—I am, Sir, &e., A. V. MAGEE. 
The Vicarage, Gargrave-in-Craven, 





POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 
EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


{fo THE ] 
30th an article 


S1r,—I observe in the Spectator of November 
on the state of political parties in Scotland. In discussing 
he popularity of political personalities, the writer asserts 
that Mr. Balfour is the most popular of living statesmen in 
Scotland, and has a strong personal following in Scottish 
Now if any man has such a popularity and such a 
following, that man is Mr. Chamberlain. Scotsmen regard 
Mr. Balfour with affection as aman, but the Scot does not 
allow his affections to obtrude on his politics, In Scotland 
the old mistrust of the “Tory” party still, I am sorry to say, 
to acertain extent survives. It is here that Mr. Chamberlain's 
influence comes in. We in Scotland above all admire un- 
flinching courage, and detest all that savours of unfair play. 
Mr. Chamberlain has the former, and has been the victim of 
more than his fair share of the latter. He stands, moreover, 
for all that was best in the Liberal party as it was before 


polities. 
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1996, and excites in the minds of bis followers an admiration 
and a devotion which are extraordinary. Liberal Unionism 
in Scotland is no mere by-word, but a living, potent 
fact; and as tbe fighting leader of that section of the 
Unionist party Mr. Chamberlain’s influence is all-powerful. 
And that brings me to the second poiut on which I wish to 
quarrel with the writer of your article. He asserts that any 
Unionist candidate in Scotland calling himself a Conservative 
would not thereby lessen his chances of winning or losing a 
seat. When he says so he proves that he has entirely failed 
to understand Scottish politics. The Scotsman is slow to 
change, and, as I have already remarked, has not altogether 
lost his mistrust of “ Toryism.” ‘To ignore this is to ignore 
an essential factor in Scottish politics. In voting for a 
“Tory” the average Scotsman would violate all the principles 
of his lifetime; but in voting for a Liberal Unionist he is 
supporting a man who, whatever else he is, is not a Tory. 
The Scottish Unionist holds strongly, and with a faith that 
cannot be shaken, that the Liberal Unionists have been the 
educators of the Conservative party, and that they are still 
the backbone of the Unionist party. Rightly or wrongly, 
they attribute all the social legislation of that party to the 
Liberal Unionist influence. The generation which is growing 
up cares little for these distinctions. Put the Liberal 
tradition is still strong in Scotland, and until the younger 
generation takes the reins into its own hands that tradition 
will have to be reckoned with.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh. Evan M. Barron. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn—In discussing “ The Foundations of Our Foreign 
Policy” in your issue of December 7th you question whether 
there is any objection to our allowing Russia to obtain forti- 
fied ports in the Persian Gulf. You consider that their 
possession by Russia would not menace India on that flank. 
In this I certainly agree with you. There is small probability 
that Russia would ever be ina position to use her Persian 
Gulf ports to embark troops for an oversea enterprise 
against India. But you say that the only use Russia can 
have for Northern Persia is as a step to the sea by way of 
Southern Persia, and in this connection I make bold to remind 
you that Russia in possession of North and South Persia 
means Russia in possession of Khorasan and Sistan,—that is, 
of the only districts which from their position, proximity, 
and resources are suitable as a base for an advance to India 
by a route clear of the southern border of Afghanistan. 
Sistan and Khorasan (but it is especially the former that 
concerns us) may not at present be productive and wealthy, 
but once in Russian possession their immense resources of 
unlimited water and rich soil will speedily convert them into 
granaries in which the organisation for an advance to India 
may be prepared at leisure and in secrecy. Afghanistan as 
it now exists provides a sufficient outpost against Russian 
aggression, and violation of its frontiers will be a signal 
for us to gird up our loins. But the outpost line does 
not extend to the sea, and between the Southern Afghan 
border and the sea lies a line of advance feasible 
for an army drawing its supplies from Sistan. It is 
my humble opinion that if we allow Russia to come 
down to the Persian Gulf, we should stipulate for and obtain 
possession of Sistan and part of South-East Khorasan in 
return. These we should hold as provinces of Baluchistan. 
Local levies and a small regular garrison would suffice to 
create a “buffer” province which Russia would have to 
attack and possess before she could contemplate a further 
advance to India by this, the now sole open route, and this 
would give us the time and warning which above all we shall 
need for the defence of India. I do not profess that the 
above are original thoughts. The importance of Sistan is 
recognised by all students of these questions, and I only write 
now in case any of us forget it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SKIPPER, 





STOPPING CRIME AT ITS SOURCES. 

To tne Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir.—Referring to your observations on the above subject in 
the Spectator of December 7th, will you permit me to mention 
that the proposal of Sir Robert Anderson, of which you 





express approval, that habitual criminals should be sentenced 
to lifelong detention, can hardly be considered new? In an 
admirable work, “Hill on Crime,” published, I think, some 
sixty years ago, the suggestion was put forward by the 
author, as the result of his great experience with prisons and 
criminals, that powers should be reserved to Judges to sen- 
tence habitual criminals to indefinite periods of imprisonment, 
and practically leaving their whole future career to the dis- 
cretion of the several gaol superintendents. These officers, 
after a sufficient experience of the conduct and bearing of the 
individual to show that he was capable of, and had resolved 
to lead, a new and honest life, were to be empowered to 
release him subject to restrictions as to residence and always 
under police supervision, coupled with the further power of 
remand to gaol whenever he showed signs of relapse into his 
old habits, and there, if necessary, detain him for the rest of 
his life, without the fresh order of any Court. For the 
exercise of such powers gaol superintendents would have to 
be most carefully selected and trained, and alterations 
would probably be required in the routine of gaol manage- 
ment in order to secure the needful safeguards. We 
are, however, living in rapidly advancing days and 
an experiment on safe lines might well be worth trying, 
Having been superintendent many years ago of the large gaol 
at Moulmein, in the Tenasserim Provinces, where transported 
Indian thugs, dacoits, Chinese pirates, &c., to the number of 
sixteen thousand were interned, I can safely say that much 
can be done towards teaching criminals crafts of various suit- 
able kinds, and, under proper restrictions, returning them to 
civil life. At Moulmein life-prisoners with a good gaol 
record of fourteen years, by which time they had acquired a 
trade, were permitted to reside outside under certain restric- 
tions for the remainder of their lives, and during my incum- 
bency no case occurred to show that the system was ineffectual. 
During his detention in gaol, where extremely strict discipline 
was enforced, a careful account of the value of the convict’s 
labour as an artisan was kept, and a certain portion of this 
was assigned to him on leaving the gaol to allow him to set 
up with. The Japanese are known to be most successful 
in teaching their convicts not only trades, but in making 
many of them good artists in clotsonné and other work; 
while, therefore, I would welcome such a change in the law as 
would allow of the indefinite imprisonment of all habitual 
criminals, I think that this should be tempered by some such 
arrangement as that above adverted to, not only as being 
right in itself, but as rendering the adoption of such a drastic 
measure more easily accepted by the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. H. S. 





HOW TO PROVIDE SOLDIERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Mr. Murray's letter, and your comments on it, in the 
Spectator of December 7th, suggest another plan akin to Mr. 
Murray's, and to my mind equally expedient. There are 
at the present moment in England about twenty-six 
thousand children in Poor Law schools and similar insti- 
tutions, and about seven thousand five hundred who are 
“boarded out.” Some of these are orphans; but the 
greater part of them are children of parents who have 
absconded, or of parents who have heen prosecuted for 
neglecting or ill-treating their families. These children are 
being brought up at the public expense. They are being 
better housed and fed—and often are receiving a better 
edueation—than the majority of the children of honest 
and industrious working men. (Rank Socialism; but so is 
this branch of the Poor Law administered in England!) 
We may take it that nearly half of these children are 
boys. Surely it is not going too far to demand 
that these boys, who have received home, food, and 
education at the public expense, should be required to do 
something for the nation, which has hitherto done everything 
for them. Iam Chairman of a country Board of Guardians, 
and a certain number of “ boarded-out” boys pass under 
my notice. For the most part they turn out well (notably 
two or three, who have entered the Army, and who keep up a 
correspondence with their foster-parents); but, on the whole, 
we find it difficult to find employ: for them. I feel 
certain, however, that nearly all, if they were passed. on to 
military schools, would become excellent and willing soldiers, 
' E. H. CLUTTERBUCK. 









—TI am, Sir, &e., 
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[To tHe Epiror of tur “ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—How tremendous a gulf it is that separates rich from 
poor, how total the lack of sympathy, when such a proposal 
as that put forward in Mr. Murray’s letter in the Spectator of 
December 7th can be seriously made and seriously considered ! 
Does Mr. Murray really suppose we would stand that sort of 
thing? Because we would not. Many of us, thousands of 
us, have as much chance of teaching our children a trade as 
we have of leaving them a publishing business with a world- 
wide reputation, and yet in default they are to be taken from 
us and drafted into the Army, with the cynical addition that 
we may redeem them at a price quite out of our power. One 
hopes that Mr. Murray does not fully realise all that his pro- 
posal implies.—I am, Sir, &e., E. R. P. 








POETRY. 





WITHERINGTON AT COLENSO. 


{The well-known war correspondent, Mr. Bennet Burleigh, relates in the 
Daily Telegraph an incident, which was reported to him by the Boers, of a 
British soldier at the battle of Colenso, who, having both legs broken, besides 
other wounds, bandaged the disabled limbs with his putties, raised himself a 
rough cover of pebbles, and continued firing till he was himself shot through 
the head.) ————— 





ALL day the ringing hills were loud 
With leaping bolts of flame, 
All day from out their smoky shroud 
The incessant thunder came— 
Till when those slowly darkening skies 
Had hushed the storm of fight, 
Shone radiant from her thousand eyes 
The pity of the night : 
O day of pride and sorrow! O heavy, heavy night! 
For broad the river ran and deep 
Our warring hosts between, 
And stricken from the far-off steep 
We fell by hands unseen— 
Their hidden batteries raked so well 
Tugela’s sullen flow, 
That like the culf ‘twixt heaven and hell 
It barred us from the foe: 
ss, hopeless barrier, it held us from the foe, 





Until our ardent Irish threw 
Their bodies in the flood, 
And down its tawny current drew 
A brighter trail of blood ; 
As ‘neath yon deadly hail they died 
With jest and laughter gay, 
Soon hushed upon the swirling tide 
That carried them away : 
The swirling, strangling river that hurried them away. 
But when the rush of battle swept 
ck from that fatal plain, 
A sorely wounded soldier crept 
From forth a heap of slain; 
The shell that burst his mates among 
Had struck and crippled him, 
And lax at either knee there hung 
A torn and useless limb: 
From either knee hung useless a crushed and mangled limb, 





Yet though so fierce a stroke and rude 
His stalwart form had maimed, 

He too was of the lion’s brood, 
Unconquered and untamed. 

One joy, the greatest and the last, 
His parting soul would know, 

And ere upon the night it passed 

Vould strike another blow : 
For duty and for England a final crowning blow. 

So from what scattered stones were there 
He built a rugged pile, 

A rampart and a couch to bear 
His tortured frame awhile; 

From his exhausted cartridge belt 
The few last charges drew, 

Nor wounds nor ebbing strength he felt 
While still his fingers slew : 


While still with failing fingers his country's foes he slew, 





| Co-operation amongst singers themselves was impossible, 


a 
And they that towards his stronghold presseq 
Their flinching glances turned, 
So awfully above its crest 
His glaring eyeballs burned : 
For like the wounded lynx they glowed 
Guarding her children’s bed, 
And on his ragged tunic showed 
A broadening stain of red : 
Upon his war-worn tunie a broad and dreadful red, 


Till, when before him and behind 
The foe had girt him round, 

A sudden bullet swift and kind 
His blackened forehead found. 

And, with his mighty arms flung wide 
Athwart that rough stockade, 

This son of England sank beside 
The altar that he made: 

The aliar to her glory that his brave hands had made, 


O God of Battles, at Thy feet 
What awful wine is poured! 
What firstfruits of untimely wheat, 
The harvest of the sword! 
Thou mak’st the eagle and the dove 
With one almighty breath, 
And bid’st us seek the shrine of Love 
Within the courts of Death: 
“Not peace, a sword I bring on earth,” the Lord of Mercy 
saith, 


EpWARD Sypnry Ty ez, 








MUSIC. 


—_—@——. 
THE LAST OF THE OLD IMPRESARIOS. 


Tue recent death, after a long and chequered career, of 
Colonel Mapleson, known to the fathers and grandfathers of 
the present generation of opera-goers as one of the most 
enterprising, versatile, resourceful, and audacious figures in 
the musical life of the Victorian epoch, may be fairly taken 
to close a chapter in the history of the organisation of 
| operatic entertainments. There are still cdmpresarios on 
the Continent and amongst us: Mr. Robert Newman, 
of the Queen’s Hall, to mention only one, is undoubtedly 
to be reckoned in that category. But his activities have 
been hitherto confined to the sphere of concert-giving,— 
a sphere nowadays so extensive as to afford scope for the 
energies of the most enterprising and ambitious of organisers, 
In the domain of opera the principle of co-operation has 
superseded that of individual effort. We no longer hear in 
England of operatic impresarios, but of Syndicates. The 
results achieved may be somewhat similar, but the method is 
different. There is, for the time being at any rate, no room 
for a generalissimo combining in his own person all the 
multifarious qualities demanded of the former organiser-in- 
chief of operatic representations. Colonel Mapleson was for 
England the last of his race, and his removal may warrant a 
brief survey of the aims and methods of which he was so 
picturesque a representative. 

The genesis of the cmpresario may be traced back 
logically enough to the inherent necessities of the operatic 
environment. Opera came to its birth in Italy, the land 
of song, of the “bel canto,” where the ingrained ten- 
dency of the people is (or was) to prefer charm to character, 
beauty of sound to dramatic intensity of expression. This 
led inevitably to the long and tyrannous predominance of the 
solo singer, male and female, which lasted for the best part of 
two centuries, and from which we are only at last beginning 
to extricate ourselves; and this tyranny necessitated a class 
of strong yet supple personages capable of controlling, 
| humouring, and reconciling the lions of the musical 
| menagerie. For it should never be forgotten that the quali- 
ties required in the old émpresario included personal courage 
| as well as diplomacy. He had not only to console the prima 

donna for the death of her pet monkey, but to defend him- 
self against the heels of an agile and infuriated tenor. 
| Apart from what may be called the physical necessity 











| for the impresario, there was an economic necessity as well, 
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Speir maxim inter se being homo homini lupus; business details 
were to them distasteful or repulsive; hence the paramount need 
for the practical outsider with a head for figures, a faculty 
for organisation, and a love of adventure. For there were few 
more “switchbacked ” careers than that of the impresario. 
Ultimate financial disaster seems on the whole to be the rule 
rather than the exception. Colonel Mapleson, who, according 
to his son’s letter in Wednesday’s Times, paid out over two 
millions in salaries, died in poverty, leaving his widow 
destitute; and financial failure was the fate of Ebers, Lumley, 
and Jullien, to mention three well-known impresarios in the 
earlier half of the last century. Of course there were excep- 
tions, the most remarkable being the amazing Barbaja, a 
man of humble origin—he started in life as a waiter at 
restaurant in Naples—and no culture, who attained an 
international celebrity in his profession, monopolised for a 
while the business of operatic management in Vienna, Naples, 
and Milan, and died a rich man. The question: Ought the 
impresario to be a musician? if tested by the case of 
Barbaja, would seem to call for an answer in the nega- 
tive. For Barbaja was apparently ignorant even of the 
terminology of the art to which he owed his fortune. 
In evidence of this many stories are told, the best being that 
which an Italian singer who had at one time been a member 
of his company related to Mr. Sutherland Edwards. It 
seems that on one occasion a prima donna complained to him 
that the piano at which she was singing was “too high.” 
Whereupon Barbaja not only promised to have it lowered 
before the next rehearsal, but immediately after the singer's 
departure ordered the stage carpenters to shorten the legs of 
the piano by an inch or two. But he evidently knew a good 
voice when he heard it, which is more than can be said for 
many accomplished modern musicians, and the success of his 
management may be gauged from the bitierness with which 
he was assailed for having established “a regular traffic in 
sirtuost resembling in nearly every respect the now abolished 
lave trade.” His method was to have agents in all the 
principal cities of the Continent, “creatures who faithfully 
play into his hands and second his designing policy. The 
plan is to engage singers, and then exchange them from place 
to place, and pass them from hand to hand, according as the 
exigencies or the caprices of the moment may seem to 
warrant.” Barbaja was further charged, in company with 
Rossini, with having effected a “corner” in operatic singers, 
“engaging all artists of merit of every kind, so that by means 
of such a monopoly they may lay under contribution all the 
theatrical directions of Europe, and dictate their own terms.” 


The keynote of the character of the ¢mpresario is perhaps 
best revealed in a curious passage in Colonel Mapleson’s 
“ Memoirs,”—one of the most diverting, if not exactly edifying, 
books of the kind ever written. Mapleson had a genuine 
musical training at the Royal Academy of Music, then pre- 
sided over by Cipriani Potter, played first violin in the opera 
orchestra under Balfe as far back as 1848, studied singing 
In Italy for three years at Milan, and appeared in tenor parts 
at Lodi and Verona. Losing his voice in 1854, he started a 
musical agency on his own account, and in 1858 was asso- 
ciated in the cares of operatic management with the late 
E. T. Smith, an eccentric genius, who ultimately retired into 
the hardware trade. The illuminative passage referred to 
closes Mapleson’s record for 1861, the first year of his sole 
management :—* At the close of the opera season, on balancing 
my accounts, I found myself a loser of some £1,800. 
Thereupon I resolved to carry on the opera again in a larger 
locale next year in order that I might get straight; vowing, 
as the Monte Carlo gambler constantly does, that as soon 
as I got quite straight I would stop and never play again. 
I have been endeavouring during the last thirty years to get 
straight, and still hope to do so.” This was written in 1888, 
but might have been written with equal truth at any period 


fact that he was the first manager outside Germany to pro- 
duce the entire series of the Ring. His inability to appreciate 
Wagner’s music was logical enough, since the trade of the 
impresario as pursued by Mapleson was inextricably asso- 
ciated with the exploitation of “star” singers, a system to 
which Wagnerian opera gave w serious if not a fatal blow. 
But in dealing with that strange tribe—‘ monsters” as 
Berlioz called them, and certainly the most kittle of all musical 
cattle—Mapleson had two great advantages, one of experience 
and the other of temperament. He had been a singer him- 
self, and had learned to take their measure perfectly—* Most 
artists,” he writes, “are children, and it is only by treating 
and humouring them as such that one can get them to work 
at all” —and he was so invincible a humourist that the ludic- 
rous incidents of his career, instead of irritating, only refreshed 
and exhilarated him. When no bust of Mozart was forth- 
coming to grace a centenary performance of Don Giovanni at 
Cork, Mapleson was prepared to substitute one of Parnell, 
“which by the removal of the beard and some other manipu- 
lation” could be made to resemble the immortal composer. 
When a rival impresario made himself dangerous, he retaliated 
by describing him to an interviewer as a guastamestiere, “a 
word which sorely puzzled him and caused him to consult his 
solicitor.” When Mongini, the tenor, had a grievance against 
the master tailor on account of a misfit, Mapleson calmed the 
infuriated artist by promising that the offender should be 
cruelly punished and put with his wife and family upon the 
streets to starve next morning :— 

“The next day at twelve o'clock as per appointment, Mongini 

came to my office to be present at the punishment of the master 
tailor. I had taken the precaution to inform the tailor, who 
was a single man, that he had a wife and four children, and that 
he was to be sure and recollect this. I called him into my room 
in the presence of Mongini and told him gravely that he with 
his wife and children must now starve. There was no alterna- 
tive after the treatment Mongini had received the previous 
evening. Mongini at once supplicated me not to let the children 
die in the gutter, as it might injure him with the public, and he 
ended by promising that if I would retain the tailor in my 
service he would sing an extra night for nothing.” 
The story, which is only one out of scores equally entertaining 
to be found in the “ Memoirs,” may not be accepted as gospel, 
but any one who knew Mapleson will admit that this was just 
the spirit—that of diplomatist and farceur in one—in which 
he would have faced such a situation. The type of character 
portrayed, with a few honourable exceptions, in his reminis- 
cences—a type which attains its culminating point in the 
tenors and prima donnas—strikes the ordinary student of 
humanity much as a European traveller is struck when he 
first sets eyes on, let us say, a hairy Ainu or a Central 
African pygmy. They excite wonder rather than admiration, 
and if the impresario who arranges for the display of their 
talents occasionally reaps a golden harvest out of his con- 
tracts, he is on the whole not extravagantly compensated for 
the “ moral and intellectual damage” caused by consorting 
with these “monsters.” On the whole, we should be inclined to 
believe that the statistics of solvency showed a higher per- 
centage of failures amongst impresarios than amongst “stars.” 
Mapleson’s castles were allin Spain: Madame Patti, bis trump 
card in so many seasons and tours, managed to build a very 
substantial castle no further off than Wales. 


In the fifteen years or so that have elapsed since Colonel 
Mapleson was in the active pursuit of his calling the conditions 
of operatic management have materially changed owing toa 
variety of causes, notably the development of rival attractions, 
the education of popular taste, the multiplication of orchestral 
concerts, the triumph of Wagner (whom Mapleson solemnly 
pronounced an operatic failure, and a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century denounced as a burst bubble), and the decline of the 
ballet. Travelling companies are no longer organised on a scale 
demanding the exercise of those Napoleonic qualities of strategy, 
subtlety, and audacity displayed by Mapleson in his American 





down to the very end of his life. Continuance in the career 
of the single-handed impresario demands a_ sanguine, 
speculative nature, proof against countless rebuffs, and | 
Mapleson had both qualities to a remarkable degree. His | 
musical training was no doubt a valuable asset; he had 
within well-defined limits a sound appreciation of good and 
new music—witness his belief in Faust and Carmen, both pro- 
duced in England under his management, and his frequent 
tevivals of Fidelio—while his enterprise is attested by the 


| progress of naughty children. 
| prog 


journeys,—which remind us of nothing so much as of a royal 
The opera of to-day, if not 
altogether a rational pastime, is freed from a good many of 
its old excrescences and conventions. It no longer stands 
for that monstrous outgrowth of a divine art which moved 
Carlyl-, after his solitary but memorable visit to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, to denounce music as an “open Bed- 
lamite,” and opera as an ‘explosion of all the upholsteries,” 
organised at fabulous expense to ivuminate an hour’s flirta- 
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tion of “this and the other Marquis Singedelomme, Prince 
Mahogany, or the like foreign dignitary,” with sundry 
rouged, bejewelled, and high-dizened improper females of 
quality. The acquiescence of the fashionable world in the 
darkening of the auditorium is in itself a notable sign of 
the altered temper and attitude of the opera-going public. 


oO. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—._~——— 
TWO BOOKS ABOUT FENELON.* 


THESE two books about Fénelon, rather curiously appearing 
almost at the same moment, fit- very conveniently into one 
another. Approaching their subject from different points of 
view, and bringing to it different literary methods, they both 
deal with it in a spirit sympathetic yet independent, and the 
practical outcome is two portraits of one man that agree very 
well together. To read the two books in quick succession is 
to go through a process like that which in the school-books of 
arithmetic is used to “ prove” a sum. Lord St. Cyres’s book 
is the more brilliant work of the two. His manner is easy, 
eloquent, and masterly. He brings to the great controversies 
of the seventeenth century not only understanding, but a sort 
of humorous enjoyment of the fray, which gives verve to his 
narrative and relief to his analyses. To all readers who like 
to approach facts by the way of views his method will be 
attractive. Lord St. Cyres rapidly summarises the various 
treatments the character of Fénelon has received at the hands 
of earlier historians and biographers,—the quasi-canonisation 
by contemporaries; the acclamation as the “ prophet of phi- 
lanthropy and the rights of man” by the generation of 
Rousseau; Lamennais’s appreciation of the “champion of a 
progressive Papacy”; and lastly, the reactionary estimate of 
the day of M. Brunetiére and M. Crouslé, which contrasts the 
“shifty, womanish malcontent of Cambrai—the vague cos- 
mopolitan and friend of Rome ”—with “ the frank and manly 
Bossuet at Meaux, national in his faith and politics, as in his 
genius and good sense.” The element of truth in all these 
views is recognised, but the whole truth is not in any of 
them. 


And for this whole truth Lord St. Cyres examines the 
works and the Life, and threads his way through the intri- 
cacies of the Quietest heresy, the Jansenist controversy, the 
philosophy of Malebranche, with its denial of free-will, and 
even the quarrel between the romantic and the classical schools 
of literature on which Fénelon expressed himself in the famous 
Letter to the Academy. It is tobe hoped that nobody will 
act upon the author's suggestion, and skip the chapters 
devoted to the controversies. To do so would be to lose 
much. Lord St. Cyres has thrown himself into these 
matters with a versatility of intelligence and sympathy that 
give a most valuable dramatic vitality to his studies of ques- 
tions apt to be repellent by their abstruseness. He sees all 
sides, and deals justice impartially to the champions of 
opposite positions. No inconsistency of Fénelon’s is slurred 
over. On the contrary, every point is emphasised that goes 
to justify the condemnation of the Mazximes and the banish- 
ment of their author. But even in doing this he succeeds— 
almost against his will it would appear—in justifying also the 
attempt of Fénelon to win a little more liberty for the individual 
spiritual life than the hard-and-fast methods of the Roman 
Church allowed. Possibly, as Lord St. Cyres insists, Fénelon 
was a little shifty and a little self-interested in his attitude 
towards Madame Guyon. But the position was not an easy one 
for a man of honour and delicacy. Madame Guyon was in- 
judicious, though she was innocent of the grossnesses imputed 
to her. Moreover, her spiritual experiences, could she have 
kept them to herself, had points which commanded Fénelon’s 
realsympathy. On theother hand, he was a priest of the Church 
pledged by conviction as well as by his office to uphold the 
authority of the Church. When authority condemned his 
Mazimes, he submitted with perfect loyalty. But until the 
condemnution was pronounced, he was justified in endeavour- 





* (1.) Francois de F/nelon. By Viscount St. Cyres, late Student and Lecturer 
of Christ Church. London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d.]-—-(2.) Fénelon: his 
Friends and his Enewies, 1651-1710. By E, K. Sanders. Londoa: Longmans 
wud Co. [10s. 6d.) 
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ing to ward off a decree against all the opinions that touched 


those of Madame Guyon by making the most of hig 
belief in her substantial innocence, and screening her india, 
cretion to the utmost of his power. He was justified also 
in not damaging his own cause—and wider interests thay 
those of one ecstatic woman—by too close an identification 
of his position with hers. Fénelon’s strength as well ag his 
weakness lay in his power of sympathy with spiritual con: 
ditions not tolerated by official orthodoxy. And his chatactep 
paid its penalty in inconsistencies, as the opposite characte; 
of Bossuet paid it in harshness. But all these things ar 
written directly and indirectly in Lord St. Cyres’s Fenelon: 
And really the only quarrel we ‘have with the book is that 
possibly, by showing too much of Fénelon’s inner life and its jn, 
tricacies, it makes him witness rather unfairly against himself 
The problem of how to reconcile the principle of ecclesiastical 
authority with that of independent spiritual vitality Féneloy 
solved later in the comparative seclusion of his exile,—learning 
and teaching that the secret of any soul’s relation to its Maker 
is best kept in silence and in prayer :—“ We shall find peacs 
not in subtle arguments, but in the simplicity of prayer; not 
in abstract speculations, but in daily practical morality ; not 
in listening to, but in silencing ourselves; not in flattering 
ourselves that we fathom the designs of God, but in accept 
ing perpetual ignorance of them, content to love Him, regards 
less of a salvation towards which we never cease to yearn,” 
Here was a “ Quietism” that could call down no censure from 
the Church. And as to the other side of the great question 
between sacerdotalism and individualistic religion—the 
side which seems to some to involve the very prerogative 
of God—Fénelon again was clear, and clear in a manner 
startlingly in advance of his age. Witness the beautify 
letter written to the Duchesse de Chevreuse on the death cf 
her son. The Chevalier d’Albert was a young man of fin 
promise, bred up according to the pious principles of his 
parents, but passing later into the recklessness of life common 
among the young men of his age and class. He fell in action, 
and died before the sacraments of the Church could b 
administered. The Duke and Duchess dared find no con 
solation for the double sorrow as to the life and death of 
the boy. But Fénelon found comfort for them :— 

“You must not give way too much to distressing thoughts 
The frailty of such early youth in a life so full of diversion ig 
not so poisonous as some sensual vices which are refined into the 
disguise of virtues in later life. God sees the clay of which He 
has moulded us, and has pity on His poor children. Besides, 
although the forces of Nature and examples may lead a young 
man in some degree astray, we can, notwithstanding, say what 
the Church says in the prayers of the dying, ‘ Nevertheless, 0 
God, his hope and trust was in Thee.’ A foundation of faith and 
religious principles which has been overwhelmed by the excite 
ment of passions is stirred in a moment by imminent danger 
Such an extremity as this routs all life’s illusions, lifts a sort ot 
veil, reveals Eternity, and recalls the realities that have become 
shrouded. However little God may seem to be working in that 
moment, the first instinct of a heart that has ever been accus- 
tomed to Him is to throw itself on His mercy. Neither time nor 
exhortations are needed for Him to be felt and heard. To 
Magdalene He said but the one word ‘ Mary,’ and she replied to 
Him but that other word ‘ Master,’ and no more was needed. He 
called His child by her name, and she was already returned to 
Him. That ineffable appeal is all-powerful; a new heart anda 
new soul are born in the inmost being. Weak men who can only 
see the surface desire preparation, detinite ritual, spoken resolves. 
God needs only a moment wherein He can do all and see that it 
is done.” 

We take this extract from Miss Sanders’s book, and did 
space allow we should like to make several others from 
the chapter in which she discusses the character of the King 
as it influenced Fénelon, first as preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and next as a critic of the political condition of 
France. When Lord St. Cyres blames Fénelon for feeling 
bitter resentment against Louis, we cannot help recalling the 
saying of Vauvenargues that “some men invent virtues and 
then complain of other men for not possessing them.” Out- 
side the imagination, we doubt the possibility of such charity 
as would enable a righteous man of Fénelon’s insight, and 
in Fénelon’s office, to think of Louis XIV. in his later 
years without bitter resentment. Louis impersonated all 
the influences that made it impossible—it would have beer 
difficult enough in any case—to educate the neurotic Duke 
of Burgundy, and all the hypocrisies that were preparing 
the way for the Revolution. Certainly some of Fénelon’s 








utterances went very near to high treason, But we 
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think the better of Fénelon for having made them, and of 
France for having produced the man who could not help 
making them. Nothing in Lord St. Cyres’s volume is more 
interesting than his portraits of the various personages who 
come into the story of Fénelon’s life——Madame de Main- 
tenon, the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, the King him- 
self, Burgundy and the enchanting Duchess of Burgundy. 
He makes the characters live for us with the vivid indi- 
yiduality of persons belonging to our own day. And yet 
when we have read his book, and re-read it, we have to confess 
that we do not quite find Fénelon himself in it. Lord St. 
Cyres discusses exhaustively all the motives that may have 
moved Fénelon in the different crises of his career; but 
something like a want of courage hinders him from recog- 
nising the rare human worth of the character that was at 
once too complicated and too simple to achieve complete 
external success. Miss Sanders’s book, less brilliant in 
literary style, and less ambitious in method, is in this 
particular more excellent. Her manner of presentment is 
more direct, and she recovers for us the outlines of the 
man who wrote the Spiritual Letters, who was worshipped 
by the Prince, his pupil, and who retained through all 
changes of fortune the intimate friendship and respect of 
some of the most distinguished, the most charming, and the 
most pious men and women of his day. In spite of Lord 
St. Cyres, we do not know how to think of Fénelon as less 


than great. 





THE COURT OF THE AMEER.* 
TuE new edition of this interesting book makes a timely 
appearance. The death of the Ameer has reminded us of the 
dangers and difficulties which one day may threaten us in 
Afghanistan. Not even South Africa can turn our eyes away 
from the country, whose despot is but just dead, and whose 
policy is once more uncertain. Meanwhile, Dr. Gray does 
little to solve the mystery. This book is rather picturesque 
than profound, and though no doubt he produces the im- 
pression he intends, he says little to explain the ambitions of 
the Ameer or of his people. 
But one thing he makes very clear: Afghanistan is a strange 
mixture of old and new, of Last and West. The modern 
inventions of Europe are introduced into a society which 
recalls nothing so vividly as the Arabian Nights. The 
electric light of London obscures the tallow candles of Kabul. 
An English tailor supplies the Afghans with ready-made 
clothes, and the ancient headgear was long since exchanged 
for felt hats made in London, or the astrachan caps of 
Russia. But this confusion of habits, trivial as it may seem; 
is important because it reflects a like confusion of thought: 
Although the Ameer was ever anxious to consult an English 
doctor, he preferred the advice of native Hakims; and in spite 
of an acquired enlightenment, he never forgot that he was a 
despotic Monarch with a power of life and death over the 
greatest of his subjects. The savagery of the punishments 
inflicted by him may well appal our Western consciences. To 
cut off a hand and plunge the stump into boiling pitch seems 
to have been the most frequent remedy for a breach of the 
law. Yet far worse is another form of punishment said to 
have been introduced from Russia. Malefactors were tied 
“in the bitter winter of Turkestan naked to a post; water 
was thrown over them and they were left to freeze: a strong 
man would last two days.” But hideous as is this cruelty, we 
must not misunderstand it to the discredit of Abdurrahman. 
The Ameer, as Dr. Gray says, was simply proclaiming, in 
language which Asiatics understand, his determination 
to be King in Afghanistan. He won his country by 
the sword, and by the sword he kept it. When first he 
established himself on the throne, the savage tribes who 
haunted the country, making peaceful pursuits impossible, 
had to be suppressed with a strong and brutal hand; clemency 
would have been taken for weakness; and the Ameer's pol cy 
of rapid justice and stern punishment has been abundantly 
justified. 
But the Ameer would not have been the great ruler he 
was had he not been the father, as well as the chastiser, of his 
People. As Dr. Gray tells us, should a Kabuli “ wish to start 


business for himself he had but to apply to the Amir, who 
wane Of the Anttry, By J. A. Gray, M.B, Londcu: Macmillan 














would lend him a sum sufficient for his purposes, and this 
without interest.” Moreover, he educated not only the Court 
pages, but all others whom he destined for command in his 
army. Nor was he ever indifferent to the numerous handi- 
crafts practised in his workshops. He took personal interest 
not only in the munitions of war, but in all kinds of work in 
leather and metal. Above all, his attitude to his people was 
precisely the same as that which we imagine was adopted by 
his illustrious ancestors Baber and Akbar. An anecdote 
related by Dr. Gray will make this attitude clearer than 
much argument :— 

“There had once been brought to his Highness as a present a 

very beautiful shield inlaid with gold. Every one in the Durbar 
Hall feasted his eyes upon this beautiful thing, and the courtiers 
edged anxiously nearer the royal chair in the hope that Amir 
Sahib might perhaps, as he sometimes did, bestow the present 
upon a faithful and deserving slave. The Amir slowly cast his 
eyes round the ring, and each heart beat high as the Amfr’s eyes 
rested a moment on this man or that. Suddenly the Amir called 
out, ‘ Nassir, Pesh biar, come forward.’ Outof a far corner came 
Nassir. The Amir turned to the anxious circle, and said :—‘ Look 
upon this man. He was with me in Samarcand.’ The hearts of 
the courtiers sank; Nassir then was to be the recipient of the 
shield. ‘He was with me in Samarcand, and for a little thing he 
turned and cursed me, These were his words,’ and the Amir 
repeated the curse. ‘Is this thing so?’ he said to Nassir. The 
old man hung his head in shame. ‘ He cursed me; he half drew 
his sword on me his master. What is this man worthy of?’ 
There was a dead silence. The shield was forgotten, for behold 
Nassir’s day had come. It had, but not in the sense anticipated. 
‘Give him the shield,’ said the Amir; ‘he was with me in 
Samarcand.’” 
In style and in intent this anecdote is wholly characteristic of 
the East, and of the Ameer, who, despite his severity, always 
displayed the tactful courtesy which is the privilege of Kings, 
Once, indeed, his politeness saved the life of Dr. Gray. An 
envious Hakim had been ordered to give the doctor a native 
medicine. The Ameer, justly suspicious, was on the point of 
tasting the medicine, when the Hakim whispered a word in 
his ear. The would-be assassin hurried away, to return with 
a fresh jar, which was not given into the hands of the English- 
man until the Ameer had tasted it without ill effect. This act 
of condescension not only paid a conspicuous honour to Dr. 
Gray, it saved his life; and the book is full of similar acts of 
grateful courtesy. 

But despite the Ameer’s noble character, Dr. Gray appears 
to have left his service without regret. He confesses that 
while he cherished a strong attachment to Abdurrahman, he 
and his colleagues felt “as the years passed that they 
were but as pawns on the chessboard of the Prince, to be 
swept off with an unshrinking hand when a move in the game 
might need it.” But the Ameer is dead, and Habibullah 
reigns in his stead. Of him we get but a blurred image in 
Dr. Gray's pages. We gather that he resembles his august 
father, though he has not that Monarch’s strength and 
energy. He suffers from an impediment in his speech, the 
result, said the Ameer, of poison administered when he was 
a child; but despite a certain nervousness he is intelligent 
and experienced. For many years he has directed the 
foreign affairs of his country, and if only he be strong 
enough to hold the throne against the factions, which 
have always proved the weakness of Afghanistan, he 
should prove the worthy successor of his father. Had 
Abdurrahman lived a few years longer his youngest son 
Amin Ullah might have had a closer claim on account of 
his birth. He is besides wise beyond his years, and deeply 
beloved hy the people. But he is a child,and Habibullah has 
the start of him. And for the sake of England we may hope 
that Habibullah will keep the throne which he has won, for he is 
well skilled in policy, and is said to be most anxious to retain 
and to respect the English alliance. 





A BOOK OF TRAVEL.* 
TuIs book is a laudable outcome of what is somewhat fantas- 
tically called “ Codperative Travel.” Every month about as 
many men and women start from England to make the 
Grand Tour—and something more—as used to go during a 
decade of years in the days of our great-grandfathers. Some-- 
thing they must all bring back from their journeyings, but 
the more they take with them in the way of preparation, the 
greater will be the return. Mr. Price Hughes has not con- 





* The Morning Lands of History: a Vist to Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. By 
the Bev. Hugh Price Hughes. London; Horace Marshall aad Son. fés.j 
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tented him with the ordinary guide-book, supplemented by 
the hazy reminiscences of things learnt at school. He was at 
the pains, for instance, to study Mr. Frazer's Pausanias 
before he saw Athens, and to prime himself with the annota- 
tions in Rawlinson’s Herodotus before he visited the Plain of 
Marathon and the Bay of Salamis. He prepared himself in 
like manner for Constantinople, Palestine, and Egypt. The 
result is a really satisfactory book of travel, not particularly 
originalor brilliant, but highly useful,as supplying what the well- 
informed traveller in the great lands of history should be and do. 
Stripped of some excrescences, it might serve as a manual for 
those who may follow the same line of travel. There are some 
instructive remarks, for instance, in the account of Athens, 
about the so-called Thesezon and about the topography of the 
Acropolis, both subjects on which there is much misappre- 
hension. The chapter, too, on the Eleusinian Mysteries is 
especially worth reading. Mr. Price Hughes follows the line 
of Professor W. M. Ramsay on this subject. He is able 
to rise above the common failing of zeal, the passion of 
depreciating all that is outside its own creed. The Mys- 
teries were not likely to get fair treatment from Christian 
writers, and they had probably suffered deterioration. Our 
author is very severe on the early Christians. “Inferior to the 
Christians of our own age,” he writes, “both intellectually 
and morally.” We allow that with few exceptions they were 
“ignorant,” and that this ignorance ought to bar an indis- 
criminating admiration of “ primitive” ways of thinking; but 
to say that the average morality of the early Christian was 
degraded seems an absurdity. As for the rude and violent 
language of the martyrs, surely that is easy to understand: 
We can quite believe that Mr. Price Hughes himself is 
capable of using sharp language to those who represent to 
him the persecuting Proconsuls or fanatic mobs of the early 
ages. 

When our author reaches the Holy Land he has, of course, 
something to say about the Holy Places. He does not give 
the case for the Traditional Sites in its full force. When an 
authority so distinguished as Professor George Adam Smith 
feels constrained to hold his judgment in suspense the matter 
cannot be as plain as Mr. Price Hughes seems to think. 
Otherwise his discussion of the question is careful and in- 
structive. He is inclined to see the true Sepulchre in what is 
called “Gordon's Tomb.” We cannot personally agree with 
that theory, but Mr. Price Hughes has a right to his own 
opinion; and to treat him and those who hold similar views 
as if they were hardened criminals is absurd. But when the 
odium theologicum and—what is even more potent—the odium 
archaeologicum are combined, it isnot safe to be within range 
of the disputants. 

It is needless, however, to follow Mr. Price Hughes in all 
his journeyings. He always shows an inteiligent appreciation, 
rising on occasion to enthusiasm, of what he sees. Unfortu- 
nately, he sometimes mars the effect by the intemperance of 
his language. He expresses himself, for instance, in a very 
unseemly way about Lord Eigin. Lord Elgin acted up to his 
lights. Itis quite possible that his “vandalism” preserved the 
sculptures which he removed, for anything might have hap- 
pened to them under Turkish ruie. The whole of the ruins 
would have been blown up if the site had been wanted for a 
powder magazine. As to our giving them back, it is not 
want of honesty or of civilisation that hinders or delays it. 
We must have good reason for believing that they will be 
given back to a well-ordered and stable Government, and for 
that belief we may have to wait a while. The last war with 
Turkey, so rashiy provoked and so feebly carried on, was not 


reassuring. This fault of intemperate language occurs again 
and again. Pigeon-shooting matches, for instance, are not 


at all to our liking, but a man may take part in them without 
being a monster of cowardice and cruelty. The exclamation. 
“Oh! the heartless cruelty and cowardice of fallen man!” ig 
a little too serious for the occasion. We cannot help being 
reminded of the “Shepherd” in the Fleet Prison. 


A less serious blemish is to be found in sundry in- 
accuracies. These might be easily set right. When in his 
account of Syracuse Mr. Price Hughes comes to speak of 
Timoleon, it is evident that he has a mistaken notion of the 
chronology of bis life. His Syracusan career was concluded 
in eight years. He landed in 344 B.C., won the great battle 
of the River Crimessus in 339, and died in 337. . Hence the 





a 
picture of him coming into the theatre “in the closing years 
of his life, when blind with age,” is manifestly wrong. Agai 
it was not Eurybiades the Spartan, but Adeimantys of 
Corinth, who rebuked what he was pleased to think the jm. 
patience of Themistocles by saying that “those who started 
too soon in the games were scourged.” 

The practical utility of the volume is increased bya good 
map of the country traversed, with the routes, & , marked, 





LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN.* 

Ir the ideal biographer is he who best effaces himself, My 
Barry O’Brien has no claim to the title. He plays a part, 
minor, indeed, but not insignificant, in the drama of Charles 
Russell’s life ; he is Horatio, and even more than Horatio, to. 
his Hamlet. And the result is not unsatisfactory. The 
method followed is not like Boswell’s, but it produces some. 
thing of the same effect. This is certainly a good book. 

Charles Russell began his legal life, as many succossfy} 
advocates have done, with practising as a solicitor. It g¢ 
happened that he was largely occupied with cases which 
imposed upon him an advocate’s duty. He defended, for 
instance, some peasants on a charge of assault. What Mr. 
O’Brien is pleased to call “a horde of Protestant prosely. 
tisers” came into the county of Antrim, and tbere followed 
assaults and trials which are described at quite unneces- 
sary length. The preachers were, doubtless, wanting in 
judgment, but it is not for a Romanist to blame 
them. He should remember his own Evangelists, 
Simon de Montfort, for instance, and Louis XIV. But 
Charles Russell got some good practice, and that very 
early,—he was only twenty-two. He was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with so small a sphere. Nothing less than the large 
prospects of the English Bar contented him; he had to over- 
come not a little opposition from the prudence or timidity of 
friends; but he held on, encouraged by his fiancée, Ellen 
Mulholland—she roundly declared, “If he does not go to the 
Bar, I will never speak to him again ”—and he was “ called” 
in January, 1859. His mother gave him £1,000 to start with, 
and his success was never in doubt. In the first year he 
made £117 (augmenting his income by literary work) ; in the 
second £261; in the third £441; and in the fourth £1,016. 
His best year as a junior was £4,230. In 1872 he took silk. 
This promotion sometimes spells ruin even to able men. 
But Charles Russell was not of that sort. In 1873 he 
made £5,400, and in the following year exactly doubled 
this handsome income. His best year when in private 
practice was 1882, when he received £18,133; but 
the absolute maximum was reached in 1893, when 
he was Attorney-General. This was £22,517. The total 
amounts to £334,149, giving an annual average for something 
less than thirty-six years of between nine and ten thousand 
pounds. Probably this has seldom been equalled. To descend 
from these splendid gains to the dull monotony of a salary 
must be atrial. “L—,”? said an eminent Judge to an old 
friend of the writer, himself soon to suffer the same honour- 
able mortification, ‘‘L——, your briefs make my mouth 
water.” Russell said once to his biographer, “I think I never 
desponded,” and then related how, dining ovce with two 
friends on the same circuit, he found them in the lowest 
spirits. One thought of going to the Straits Settlement, and 
he is now Speaker of the House of Commons; the other medi- 
tated migration to India, and he—this was Herschell— 
became Lord High Chancellor. 

Charles Russell was not helped to this success by smooth 
manners and soft speech, and eertainly not by complaisance 
to solicitors, the arbiters of fate, as they are sometimes called, 
of those who belong to the “higher branch” of the law. He 
was very abrupt with them. Sometimes he was unpardon. 
ably rude. If the solicitor had been late at a consultation, or 
failed to have some necessary document at hand, his wrath 
was justifiable enough. Sometimes at least the victim may 
have been presuming on his power as a dispenser of briefs, 
and may have needed the lesson. But there is no excuse for 
such a scene as one of Russeil’s “devils” described to his 
biographer :— 

“JT remember one consultation which was attended by an im- 


* The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen, By BR, Barry O’Brien. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [1Us. 6d,] 
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ing-looking solicitor from Manchester. He wore an Astrachan 
coat Russell could not bear Astrachan coats. We were all 
assembled at chambers, waiting for the great man to come in 
from Court. Soon he appeared, went straight to his chair, as 
usual, and took off his wig. Then he shot a glance at the Man- 
chester solicitor. ‘What do you mean,’ he said, ‘by coming in 
here with that coat? Take it off.’” 
This was sheer bullying. He knew perfectly well that the man 
could not retaliate. And it is wholly irrelevant to plead that he 
hada kind heart,and to other people and in other places showed 
himself generous and kind. It was far worse than anything 


recorded of Dr. Johnson. 


In politics Charles Russell had always felt a keen in- 
terest, and it was not long before he sought to take an 
active part in them. In 1868 he stood for Dundalk, and 
was beaten by another Liberal, Callan. He stood again in 
1874, and was again beaten by the same antagonist. The 
third time (1880) brought success, and he had the additional 
satisfaction of knocking down his antagonist, who hustled 
him in the Court-house. This was the time when Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Harcourt were still reckoning on the 
“resources of civilisation’? in their conflict with Irish 
Nationalism. Russell, though ostensibly following them, 
was at heart of a different way of thinking, and on occasion, 
as when Michael Davitt was arrested in 1881, did not hesi- 
tate to express himself very plainly. Two years after- 
wards he was called upon to defend Patrick O'Donnell, 
indicted for the murder of .James Carey. Carey had 
become informer, and had so been instrumental in bringing to 
justice the Phoenix Park murderers. He had left England 
under an alias for the Cape; at the Cape O’Donnell found 
out who he really was, took passage with him when he 
sailed for Natal, and nine days afterwards shot him in the 
cabin. Russell's line of defence was that Carey had provoked 
a quarrel. Russell was so interested in his client that he 
endeavoured to obtain a commutation of his sentence; but he 
did this, he said, “in the interests of peace.” It is difficult 
to believe that this represented his real views. Such peace- 
making was not to his mind. 


In 1885 he stood for South Hackney (Dundalk had been 
pisfranchised by the Act of 1884). He was not yet a Home- 
ruler, but “Mr. Gladstone could not form a stable Govern- 
ment without Irish support, and he determined to make terms 
with the Irish leader.” Russell still believed in “local govern- 
ment first.” But Mr. Gladstone had other views, and Russell, 
true to his maxim, “I follow my own people,” went with him. 
At the General Election of 1886 he held his seat,—his 
opponent, Mr. Darling, shows to the greatest advantage; 
never was there a more courteous adversary. And then in 
1888 came the most important event in Russell's career,—the 
Parnell Commission. Mr. O’Brien tells the story of the letter 
and of the inquiry generally at considerable length, and tells 
it fairly enough. The forgery ruined the Times's case. Apart 
from that the finding was really “Guilty” on some counts, 
“Not Proven” on others; seldom “ Not Guilty.” 


While still at the Bar Russell had done good service to the 
country in the Behring Sea Arbitration; after his elevation 
to the Bench he did the same in the Venezuela affair. Asa 
Judge he showed the virtues and defects which he had shown 
as an advocate. He was “thorough,” but he was intolerant 
of what did not please him. But his time was short; little 
more than five years, His last work was the North Wales 
Circuit, and his last utterance was to praise Welsh juries and 
Welsh witnesses. The experience of other Judges has not 
always been so favourable, and it may fairly be remarked that 
Lord Russell's acquaintance with the matter, at least in the 
capacity of a Judge, was very short. The Commission was 
opened on July 6th. He had nothing to do till he came to 
Carnarvon, where he sat for two days (differing from one 
verdict). On the 18th he sat at Ruthin from 10.30 a.m. to 
3.15 p.m., and on the next day from 10 a.m. to3 p.m. On the 
“Ist he sat for three hours at Mold. Then he left for Chester. 
His Welsh experience could hardly have been for more than 
twenty-four hours. But then he was standing up for a Celtic 
race, and he was a Celt, though originally of Norman 
extraction, to his innermost heart. Hibernis Hibernior. 





NOVELS. 


THE VELVET GLOVE.* 

THE popularity of Mr. Merriman is neither to be gainsaid 
nor to be regretted,—very much the reverse. For here is a 
writer who in hardly any single particular exposes himself 
to the criticisms justly levelled at many contemporary pro- 
ducers of fiction. His “output”—odious but already in- 
evitable word in this connection—is modest; he eschews 
irritating actualities and gratuitous catastrophes; his tone is 
invariably wholesome; his style terse, manly, and unaffected. 
But for one weakness to be mentioned later on, he shows a 
reticence—an abhorrence of padding, purple patches, and the 
superfluous word generally—which is the unfailing mark of 
the conscientious and self-critical literary workman. As 
these may be regarded somewhat in the light of negative 
virtues, we hasten to add that his plots are always ingenious, 
his handling of local colour artistic, and his character draw- 
ing firm and consistent. In other words, one can always 
rely on Mr. Merriman for an interesting story, exciting inci- 
dents, concise yet lucid narrative, well-knit dialogue, and a 
satisfying conclusion. Though perhaps it may be objected 
that to find fault with so well equipped a writer is both un- 
grateful and ungracious, the reviewer, as advocatus diaboli, may 
urge that Mr. Merriman is somewhat lacking in animal spirits, 
gaiety, and abandon; that his outlook on life, though not 
unkindly, is by no means exhilarating; that at his best he is 
engrossing rather than fascinating ; and that the most im- 
pressionable reader may read him from cover to cover with 
an unmoved countenance. 


This temper of dignified gravity is, however, eminently 
befitting the scene of Mr. Merriman’s new story, which is 
laid, though a generation later, in the country already 
chosen for his earlier romance, In Kedar’s Tents. To be 
precise, the story opens in 1870, when Spain, honeycombed with 
Carlist intrigue, can count on only one strong man in authority, 
Marshal Prim, to stem the tide of revolutionary discontent. 
Don Francisco de Mogente, a Spanish nobleman exiled under 
Isabella, who has emigrated to Cuba and amassed a great 
fortune there, returns suddenly to Saragossa, where his 
daughter Juanita is being educated in a convent school, but 
on the very night of his arrival is assassinated in the streets. 
Found dying by a friar, he lives long enough to make a will 
bequeathing all his fortune to his daughter. Count Ramon de 
Sarrion, the friend of his youth, learning of his death and the 
disposition of his property, at once suspects a Jesuit plot to 
secure the girl’s wealth for the Carlists, summons his son 
Marcos from their seat in the heart of the Moorish 
country, and at once secures his adhesion to a counterplot to 
rescue Juanita and her fortune from the Church and the 
Carlists by marrying her out of hand to Marcos. On the one 
side are ranged the two Sarrions, taciturn, imperturbable men, 
deriving their force of character from their remote Moorish 
ancestry, sick of the corrupt Court, but irreconcilably opposed 
to the Carlist and Clerical faction; on the other is the bland. 
mysterious Evasio Mon, the Carlist emissary, who if he did 
not directly instigate the assassination of Juanita’s father, 
was at least an energetic accessory after the fact, and is 
backed by all the noiseless machinery of the Jesuits in his 
efforts to persuade Juanita to take the veil and release her 
fortune to further the Carlist agitation. Juanita herself, who 
begins as a mere pawn on the board, develops character as 
soon as she realises the significance of her situation. Her 
secret marriage with Marcos is only the beginning of her 
awakening. And Marcos, though all along devoted to his 
old playfellow, has barely begun to realise that she is the 
only woman for him when her discovery of his apparent 
motive threatens a total estrangement. We have spoken 
above of the general sobriety of Mr. Merriman’s outlook. 
But he lapses from this impartiality in the concentrated 
antagonism which he displays as narrator and commentator 
in dealing with the aims and methods of the Jesuits. The 
weight of an indictment in a work of fiction is never increased 
by the intrusion of the author’s personal predilections, while 
it impairs the artistic effect of the whole. Lastly, we regret 
to see that Mr. Merriman shows no symptoms # abandoning 
his habitual practice of tagging his reflective paragraphs with 








* The Velvet Glove. By Henry Seton Mez~ man, Loudon: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. [6s.] 
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cynical epigrams. It is an excellent thing to finish strongly, 
but to make a rule of winding up with a paradox or a smart 
saying is as inartistic as the prima donna’s habit of intro- 
ducing a final high note whether the composer wrote it or 
not. The great charm of wit is that it should be as un- 
expected as a bolt from the blue, instead of appearing at 
regular intervals like the flashes from the lantern of a modern 
lighthouse, 





—- 





The Failure of Sugcss. Dy Lady Mabel Howard. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—In Lady Mabel Howard’s novel, The Failure of 
Success, we have a woman who keeps a fortune that does not belong 
to her, in order to win a man whom she knows to be in love with 
the girl the money rightly belongs to. For Rhoda Webster’s 
fraud there are excuses—or, at least, adequate explanations—in 
the past. She may be said to have been conceived in dissimula. 
tion, and born and bred in fraud. Her mother suppressed the 
fact of the death of another woman’s child, and so secured a 
brilliant inheritance for her own baby, whom she passed 
off as the rich woman’s daughter, calling herself Rhoda’s 
guardian, and not her mother. Then Rhoda’s first and chief 
friend is a society lady of no principle and infinite fascina- 
tion, to whom early in the story Rhoda is made to say: 
“ You are not good, Cynthia. When I am with you I lose 
all sense of right and wrong. You demoralise me—upset me; 
you make wrong things appear right. When I am away 
from you I regain my balance; it takes me a long time 
sometimes, but Iam hopelessly lost when Iam with you.” But 
Cynthia was nota party to the concealment of the dying con- 
fessiuon of Rhoda’s mother, and it is aclever stroke by which Lady 
Mabel Howard uses Rhoda’s secret remorse for the sin she is wil- 
fully committing as the instrument of Cynthia’s salvation, when 
the silly woman’s flirtations—always considered harmless—have 
brought her to the verge of a criminal elopement. Rhoda’s misery 
gives her the conviction and eloquence that can check her friend’s 
evil career, but her own repentance does not begin until, by an 
act of carelessness, she has given her secret away. 


Calumet K. By Merwin-Webster. With many Illustrations 
by Harry C. Edwards. (Macmillan and Co. 63.)—Calumet K. 
is a brisk and characteristic example of the American 
novel,—the romance of Labour in which the hero is the 
“emergency man” who does not know how to spell the 
word ‘‘impossible,” and the heroine a young woman of 
similar mettle, who acts as stenographer and book - keeper 
in the office of the works of which Charles Bannon is 
“boss.” The material of the book is absolutely prosaic, and any 
attempt to give an outline of the movement of the story must be 
a failure. But the story will delight readers who combine 
mechanical tastes with the spirit of practical enterprise. Charles 
Bannon is a man of action. He has no ambition. But he has 
the eye of a Field-Marshal and the organising faculty of afgreat 
engineer. He is, moreover, a thoroughly good fellow, and we 
like his character as much as we admire his energy. The joint 
authors have the faculty of clear and brief description, which 
makes it easy to follow the intricacies of a “ business ” plot. 


The House Divided. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—It is not often one comes across a novel 
in which the tragedy is so complete and so uncompensated 
as in The House Divided. Mr. Marriott Watson here follows 
the example of that school of American novelists who 
take their first inspiration from ‘“ The Virginians,” and 
then develop their conception of civilised England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century with the help of historical 
reading, and without any bias or prejudice in favour of the 
Old Country. The redeeming character, which in most English 
hands would have been the as yet uncorrupted cadet of a 
depraved family, is here the Colonial cousin who comes across 
the Atlantic. ‘The story is gruesome, but it is powerfully told. 


Joe Wilson and his Mates. By Henry Lawson. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—This is a volume of realistic 
stories of bush life by Mr. Lawson, author of “The 
Country I Come from,” and it will be eagerly read by men 
and women who have experienced the loneliness and the 
roughness of the needy emigrant’s part. 


The Wealth of Mallerstang. By Algernon Gissing. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—This story is written in a somewhat rugged 
and abrupt manner, suited, however, to the character of the 
Yorkshire dalesmen and of the country “ where the wild wind 
blows on the mountain side.” The book goes back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that time of splendid 
visions but terrible realities, and tells something of the struggle 








is 
going on between poverty and wealth. The plot ig com. 
dlicated by the will of Mr. Thorpe, a business connection of 
successful manufacturer named Garrett, whose mind wag 50 infie 
enced by the romantic literature of the time that he arranged 
that his son and niece should be brought together in & manne 
worthy of a devoted reader of Scott and the Border ballads, , 
The Bettaley Jewels. By E. M. G. Balfour-Browne. (&, Arnold, 
6s.)—The plot of this novel is interesting, but its Working out 
depends too much on chance meetings and lucky coincidences to 
make it quite satisfactory. Squire Girling was entrusted by a 
friend witha wonderful necklace of jewels consisting of a crystal 
a diamond, a pearl, a beryl, and a jacinth. He and his Pd 
daughters, fancifully called after the stones, were the last repre. 
sentatives of the family at Bettaley. These jewels had mysteri- 
ously disappeared before the beginning of the story, and Crystal, 
Girling, the eldest daughter, was convinced that the ill-luck 
which beset the family arose from their loss. Their misfortunes 
were many, and form the subject of the story. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms.] 








Poems from Victor Hugo. By Sir George Young. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Sir George Young, after breaking a 
lance in the cause of verse translation, proceeds to give us 
some excellent examples of work of this kind. He has taken 
some liberties with his original, especially in the way of omission 
and paraphrasing. For this we have no blame. Victor Hugo 
is sometimes intractable; but it would be a pity to deny us 
the pleasure of reading in English the many things that lend 
themselves to the change because there is a portion which it 
is better to have alone. We like as well as anything in the 
volume some cf the poems from “‘ Les Contemplations.” “ Lise,” 
“Rose,” and “Talk at Dusk—IIL, Stargazing” are specially 
pleasing. ‘They are poems of early love, or what might have 
been love. ‘Ih: reader may profitably compare them with the 
‘‘Eleanore,” &c., of Tennyson, remembering, of course, that 
Tennyson’s were “Juvenilia,” while Victor Hugo was at the 
height of his powers,—he was born in 1802, and “ Les Con- 
templations” were published in 1856. Here is a specimen, 
showing the mature hand :— 


** My breath came quick ; our hearts within us fluttered ; 

‘The flowers of evening opened their wide eyes. 

O rocks, what have you done with all our sighs ? 
What have you done, trees, with the words we uttered ? 
Truly our fortunes lie in evil ways, 

When such a day must pass, like other days! 


O memory, thou dark-accruing treasure, 

Sombre horizon lit with fancies past, 

Dear after-glow of things too bright to last, 
Rose-radiance in eclipse of parted pleasure, 
How as through arches of a temple-gate 
Doth the mind’s eye thy visions contemplate !” 


In “The Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have 
received Leviticus, edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D. Dr. Paterson 
adopts the conclusions at which the students of the Higher 
Criticism have arrived as to the date and composition of the 
book. We cannot epitomise these results; but we may say 
generally that they will commend themselves to most persons 
who keep an open mind on these subjects, and do not feel them- 
selves bound to follow traditional opinions. Let any one look at 
chap. xxvi. and say which is the more likely view, that it was 
written by Moses a thousand years or so before the Exile, or by 
one who had seen with his own eyes the miseries of that time. 
Take this verse, for instance: “ As long as it [the land] lieth 
desolate it shall rest; because it did not rest in your Sabbaths 
when ye dwelt upon it.”——In the same series, The Gospels 
According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, edited by the 
Dean of Ely. Dr. Stubbs’s introduction is brief and 
guarded in tone, as far as the critical aspect of the 
subject is concerned. One sentence, however, we may quote 
which will command, we feel sure, a very general assent:— 
“ Doubts many there have ever been, and probably ever will be, 
among Christians as to the meaning of the Teaching of Jesus, 
and as to the particulars of what He said and did, but no one, I 
think, who reads the story of the Gospels with a frank and sym- 
pathetic heart can ever really doubt much as to the tone and 
temper of His mind, as to the essential features of His character, 
as to the inherent spirit of His religion, as to the eternal charm 
of His unique and potent Personality.” 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send us an edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with the latest alterations (4s.), Hymns Ancient 
and Modern being bound up with it. It has marked on its blie 
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Jeather binding “ In Commemoration, with two coronets and 
the Prince of Wales's feathers. Within are portraits of the Prince 

d.Princess. We must say frankly that we do not like these 
decorations. There should be, we think, but one kind of orna- 
ment on & book of devotion, and that should be some sacred 
figure or symbol. This kind of thing mukes us think of the 
Roman custom of apotheosis. There was, it is true, something 
to be said, though not of real validity, for a volume that com. 
memorated the late Queen. But it was not a good precedent ; 
and this is a worse following. 


We have received the “Britannia History Readers” (E. 
Arnold). Of these there are four books,—(1) Introductory (1s.), 
giving anecdotes from British history, with brief descriptions, 
&o, from Britain as it was before the Romans down to Queen 
Victoria; (2) From the Death of Elizabeth to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria (1s. 6d.); (3) The Reign of Queen Victoria (1s. 6d.); and 
(4) Men and Movements in European History (1s. 6d.), in which the 
thoughts of the reader are carried beyond our island boundaries to 
Charlemagne, the Huns, the Crusades, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
the Reformation, &c, All the volumes are well illustrated. 


Stanley’s Life of Thomas Arnold. (John Murray. 6s.)—This 
“Teacher's Edition” is reprinted from the twelfth, which 
appeared with Dean Stanley’s final revision in 1881 (just a year 
before the biographer's death). It contains, we should add, the 
noble poem,“ Rugby Chapel,” in which Matthew Arnold appreciates 
so admirably his father’s character. Sir Joshua Fitch has fur- 
nished a new preface, in which we welcome, among other things, 
the declaration of the writer’s firm conviction that Arnold 
believed in the “humanities” as the foundation of education, 
— Another new edition of no common importance from the 
same publisher is Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species (1s, net): 
It seems that the term of copyright of the original edition has 
expired. The publisher very properly points out that this 
original edition did not contain Darwin’s mature convictions, his 
views having been modified by criticism and further observation: 
This is something; a more effectual preventive of a competition 
that might do some injustice to Darwin’s reputation is the 
publication of the authentic text at the very low price mentioned 
above. If the public can get the revised book for a shilling, 
there can hardly, we suppose, be much of a market for the 
unrevised. There is sometimes a not very seemly scramble for a 
work which goes out of copyright. We saw some time ago a 
volume of some of T'ennyson’s earlier poems with a preface which 
seemed to hint that his later and still protected work was not 
worth reading. 


The Agapé and the Eucharist. By J. F. Keating, D.D. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a careful and thorough study of one of 
the most important questions in the whole range of Christian 
antiquities. Of course, the subject is too technical and ccmpli- 
cated for us to follow the author's treatment of it in any detail. 
There are writers who in their zeal for the practice of Fasting 
Communion, actually elevated by them into a dogma, maintain 
that there was no connection between the Agapé and the Eucharist. 
Dr. Keating starts with a more reasonable view. He states 
frankly, when treating of Tertullian’s references to the Eucharist, 
that though it was, asa matter of fact, “celebrated before dawn 
and received fasting,” there is nothing “ to indicate a rigid law of 
fasting.” A learned introduction treats of the possible connec- 
tion between the club feasts of Greek and Roman antiquity and 
the Agapé. Dr. Keating seems to us not quite fair in some of his 
comments. There was an effort in some of these associations at 
a higher rule of life. So an inscription records that no one was 
to be an épaviorfs, unless he should be found on examination to 
be dya0és, eboeBhs, and ayvés. (The last word is mutilated, and 
might also be read &yios.) Dr. Keating says that dyads is a mere 


commonplace epithet, that edo«84s does not mean “ pious” in the | 
modern sense, and that ayvds is a preferable reading to &yios, and 


means only “the external purity of temporary abstinence from 
certain enjoyments.” But surely ayvds is (as the Latin sanctus) 
the strongest word that the Greek language possesses to indicate 
moral goodness, certainly stronger than &yios. What word could 
have been used to express the idea of “ good ” as we conceive it ? 
or does Dr. Keating deny that the Greek mind had such a 
conception ? 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 1902 (12 Warwick Lane, 2s. 6d. net), 
appears as usual with changes, improvements, and additions, 
all calculated to keep up its character as the general referee. Of 
new matter, we may mention the late Census, the Australian 
Commonwealth, a highly interesting conspectus of municipal 
taxation and indebtedness, and old-age pensions. The war 
remains, so to speak, a disturbing element. The D.S.O. list, for 
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instance, has risen from 345 to 1,312.——With this we may 
mention The “ Daily Mail” Year Book, edited by Percy L. Parker 
(Harmsworth and Co., 1s.) “20,000 Facts of the Day” is the 
description of this volume. Among them we may note some 
interesting details from ‘Other People’s Money.” The Marquis 
of Bute’s estate heads the list with £1,864,310. Altogether these 
over-a-million estates—there were eight of them—paid about 
£810,000 to the revenue; of half-a-million and upwards there 
were eleven; of £300,000 to £500,000, eighteen; of £200,000 to 
£300,000, twenty-siz ; of £150,000 to £200,000, thirty-eight; and 
of over £100,000, seventy-one. Altogether the total comes up 
to something like fifty millions. Afterall, the bulk of the 
revenue comes from the smaller estates. Guide to South 
Africa, edited by A. Samler Brown and G. Gordon Brown 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), has reached its ninth year of 
issue; a volume that is always interesting, and especially so 
now in view of the near future. 





In the series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” edited 
by Harry Roberts (J. Lane, 2s. 6d. net), we have The Book of 
Bulbs, by S. Arnott. Hardy, half-hardy, and greenhouse and 
stove bulbs are the three divisions, and it is wonderful to see: 
how the number of each class has increased over the scanty list 
of forty years ago. 


Public-House Reform. 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


By A. N. Cumming, M.A. (Swan. 
2s, 6d.)—Mr. Cumming writes on his 
title-page: ‘ Public-Houses are Public Necessities.’ That 
maxim indicates the line which he takes. The “ reformed 
public-house” is his ideal. It is idle to attempt to argue the 
question or to arbitrate between Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Co. on 
the one side, and Lord Grey and Bishop Jayne on the other. 
That the former should get their way is, we believe, im- 
possible; that the latter will succeed is, we think, desirable, 
though not certain. Meanwhile we may relate an anecdote 
which indicates the attitude of the “man in the street.” A 
and B, two friends of the writer of this notice, started for a long 
walk in.summer. Early in the day A said, as they passed 
through a certain village: “ Nice quiet place,—the owner will not 
have a public-house on his property.” After twenty miles ona 
hot day they returned to the same place, but entering it by 
another way, did not at once recognise it. A, being very hot 
and thirsty, asked for the public-house. “None in the place,, 
Sir,’ was the answer. ‘ What monstrous tyranny!” Yes; 
they are ‘‘ public necessities.” 


We are glad to see Barchesler Towers, by Anthony Trollope 
(John Lane, 1s. Gd.), the latest volume in a very pretty reprint of 
the novelist’s works. It will be interesting to hear the result 
of the reissue. Is Trollope out of favour or not? Certainly . 
he has been but little in evidence in the way of cheap editions. . 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











Abegg (R.) and Herz (W.), Practical Chemistry, 12mo............ (Macmillan) 6/6 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part IX., 4to ...... f. Univ. Press) 7/6 
| Atkinson (G. F.), First Studies of Plant Life, er 8V0.....0-..ccccccesss--, (Ginn) 2/6 
Avebury (Lord) and others, ‘he King’s Weigh House Lectures to Business _ 
Men, Cr 8V0 «......00ceesersseeeeeee srensees ie seeeneseeseséeceueceneanesesesoodessore (Maemillan) 2/6 
Back to Lilac Land: a Theatrical Novel, cr 8vo......... --..(Greening) 6/0 
Beeching (H. C.), Inns of Court Sermons, er 8V0.............00000... (Macmillan) 4/6 
Besant (Annie), Esoteric Christianity, cr 8vo...(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 5/0 


Bowstead (W.), The Law relatin< to Factories aad Workshops, 8vo 
oe (Sweet & Maxwell) 9/ 
Capes (W. W.), Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire, er 8vo (Macmillan) — Hh 
Cochrane (A. D.), Banking: Notes on the Origin and Development, 8vo f 
(£. Wilson) net 2/6 


Colvin (J. H.), Nautical Astronomy, 12mo........ sssseeeeeeeee(SpOR) net 26 





Dickerson (M. C.), Moths and Butterflies, roy 8V0.......00....ccceeccecess (Ginn) 10/6 
Douglas (R.S.), A System of Brush Drawing and Design for Public and 
PISMONGAPY BEROOIR, GO occicvcscnccecesceccesecctenconcsuens (Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 
Ekins (Pattie C.), Life and Letters, by her Sister, er 8vo (Marshall Bros ) 3/6 
Emphasised Bible (The), Vol. I., Genesis, 4to ......... cece (Allenson) net 8/0 
| Fenwick (B.), The Nursing of Patients Suffering from Diseases of the _ 
CE CE OOO cs sincreccecescdacncacensnncasonass isuageuueusnehagdeshdaa <es Nursing Reco 5 
| Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery (The), 8v0  .............00.00. da 4 
Foster (H. A.), Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 12mo ......... (Spon) net 21/0 
Gipps (G.), The Fighting in North China, 4t0 .....00...0.ccccseses... (S. Low) net 3/6 
| Gray (J. T.), A Village Apostle, and other Verses, cr 8vo............ (Allenson) 2/6 
Greene (F’. N.), Legends of King Arthur and his Court, cr 8vo......... (Ginn) 2) > 
Hardy (E. J.), Love, Courtship, and Marriage, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Herrick (R.), The Real World, cr 80 ............ccccessssssssecscecccees (Macmillan) $/0 
Hodder (E.), The New Americans, cr 8V0 ............ccccccccccceceeces (Macmillan) 6/0 





Holt (KR. B.), Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Antique and Modern, 4to 
‘ (Low) net 21/0 
Hope (L.), The Garden of Kama, and other Love Lyrics from India, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 5/0 
...(Allenson) 3/6 
(Dent) net 4/6 


Horne (C. S.), The Relationships of Life, er 8vo 
Howard (N.), Kiartan, the Icelander, er 8vo .... 
Hughes (R. E.), Schools at Home and Abroad, er mnenschein) 2/6 
Isler (C.), Well Boring for Water, Brine, and Oil, 8vo.. ....(Spon) net 10/0 
Jordan (F.), Moral Nerve and the Error of Literary Verdicts (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Keane (A. H.), The Gold of Ophir, Whence Brought and by Whom? 








CE BVO ..rsecrersseorscsscsseccercsecrersracserssesscccescsnssssescessscescee ens (Stanford) net 5/0 
Lady Poverty (The) :a Thirteenth Century Allegory, l6mo (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Le Camus (E.), The Children of Nazareth, 4to ...............008 (T. & T. Clark) 4/0 
Lehmann (K, B.), Atlas and Epitome of Bacteriology, 2 vols. (Saunders) net 21/0 
Tong (W.J.), Beasts of the Field, cr 8V0 ...........ccccscscccccscceccocsssesces (Ginn) 7/6 
Vow CW F<}, WOW OF CO Bi, CE GG oc. cisicice vieeciccaccocensnecoccaeaseccacs, (Ginn) 7/€@ 


McClellan (G.), Anatomy in its Relation to Art, 8vo 





(Saunders) net 42/0, 
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Macdonald's Catalogue of Greek Coins, Vol. I1., 4to.........(MacLehose) net 63/0 
McIntosh (S. L.), The Last Forward, cr 8vo .. “(R. B. Johnson) net 3/6 
aclean (J. M.), Recollections of Westminster and India .. .(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Mathers (Helen), Venus Victrix, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Middlemas (Jean), Fallen from Favour, cr 8V0..........:0+0000+ (Digby & Long) 6/ /0 
Monkhouse (Cosmo), A History and Geerrigtion of Chinese Porcelain, 
imp 8vo ... ..(Cassell) net 30/0 
Myers (P. V.N. ), “General History ‘of Colleges “and High Schools . (Ginn) 6/6 
Nugent (S. M.), Memorials of Charles ne pay Fox (Marshall Brothers) 6/0 
Porter (J. G.), Stories in Song and Legend, er 8 aa inn) 2/6 
Rossetti (W. . M.), Gabrielle Rossetti: a Versified Autobiography, ov 
‘Gands) net 7/6 
Rutland On of), Collected Writings, 2 vols. 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
(E.), The Tonnage Ready Reckoner, 12m0......sesesseeseeseeees (Simpkin) 2/6 
aa, key (1 .), The Sidneys of the ser BVO sicscess .(Bousfield) net 7; 6 
, Scottish Architectural Details, foli (Gibbings) net 25/0 
Smith C H. 4 China in Convulsion, 2 vols. 8vo ..... ...(Oliphant) 21/0 
Smith (W. K.), Atonement and the Eucharist, cr 8 er & Darton) 3/6 
Symons (Arthur), Poems, 2 vols. 8vo . .(Heinemann) net 10/0 
Taylor (A. J. W.), Pocket Book of Refrigeration ‘and Ice- -Making, 12mo 
(Lockwood) net 2/6 
















Thompson (E. 8.), Bird Portraits, 4to.. 
‘Travers ag W.), The Experimental Study “of Gases, 8vo.. 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Polyphemus, and other Poems, 4to (R. B. Johnson) net 7/6 
Trimmer ( BY Thirsting for the Living Waters, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Sketiington) 2/6 
Wadsley (L. E.), The Lady Algive, cr 8V0 .........::s000e8 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Walker (J.), Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Cr 8V0 .........ssseseeer ees (Be 
Watson (R. M. F.), Closeburn (Dumfriesshire) ; Reminiscent, Historic, and 
Traditional, 8vo (Simpkin} net 7 
Yearsley (M.), Adenoids, 8vo.. 
Zittel (A. Von), History of Geology a ‘and Paleontok logy t 
19th Century, cr 8VO ....... 











© the End of the 


ell) 3/6 


..(Nursing Record) 5/0 
...(W. Seott) 6/0 








“LIBERTY” 


Quaint and Uncommon Novelties 
Suitable for Inexpensive Presents. 


CATALOGUE (“fitstratons) POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS, 





Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FIRST SPECTACLES 





bine h cannot afterwards be remedied. For 


full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


IMPERFECT | omg be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
VISION i tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 


" Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, 
H EADACH ES «|  Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Consultations free, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
‘Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 





IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


5 PURE 
BRAGG Ss VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, in Tins, ls., 2s., and 4s. POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 13d. ‘TABLETS, in Tins, 15. 14 id. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 





**Christmas presents that take the form of Furniture are to be the 
fashion this season.”—Evenixe News, November 14th, 1901, 


HAMPTONS Fashionable 
Xmas Presents. 
From | From 
£2 18 6 | Coffee Tables, Turkish,inlaid £ 96 
Bureaux, fumed Oak ... .. 318 6 | Waste-Paper a" earved & 
See Illustrations sent ‘ial |_ illuminated leather .. .1100 
Pedestal Writing Tables ... ... 5 18 6| Lamp Shades, silk .. 89 


Cabinets, inlaid, music... 


Revolving Bookstands ". i. 1 15 0| Decorative Art Pottery, iV. ases, ke. 26 
Small ditto, for use on table... 12 6| Mahogany Inlaid Toilet Glasses 1 10 
Show-Case Tables, mahogany ... 1 13 6 | Mahogany Inlaid Triplet Mirrors 3 15 0 
Card Tables, envelope folding... 2 19 6 | Rod Screens for draping ... 100 
‘Tea Tables, oak, —— 4- ape 1 9 6 | Mahogany Inlaid Che wvalGlasses 6 15 0 
Gate Leg Tables, oak... . . 1 9 6| Mahogany Shaving Stands st. SF 
Bookcases, dwarf, 3 ft. 1 7 6|Child’s Chairs etx 50 
Cake Stands, ms uhogany & ‘fancy 14 6 | Rocking Chairs... 15 9 
Lamp Stands, Mahogany ... .... 19 6| Hanging Cupboard Bookcases. 17 6 
Screens, Embroidered Japanese 10 9 | Smokers’ Corner Cabinet . 116 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, kg, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.c.v 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. “wV.0, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushin; ton, a, Es 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portma ‘ 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 


Hon. Lionel Walter Ro 
John Cator, Esq. thschild, MP, 


Hugh Oolin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbj 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. mag. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium an 
zasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdu. 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free, 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


ROBINSON “AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


bs ey ae eee i price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
ollars LADIES SIO: - 
LINEN oii, sor Gees icc 
COLLARS, Cc U FFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of ies al _ ond 
ene e AND SHIRTS (to measure, 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. ® 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz. 








H 11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincirg Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED sssesenanaees 450,000, 000. 


——— 


HE ROYAL SOOrsTY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 5a Pall 8.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OrEN. from 10 to 5. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


ANTED, after the Easter Holidays, a HEAD- 

MISTRESS for the new HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS at SLEAFORD. 
First-class house and grounds.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
salary required, together with recent testimouials, to be forwarded on or 
before December 21st to the Clerk, Mr. ERNEST H. GODSON, Solicitor, 
Sleaford, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


OUTHS LEAVING SCHOOL.—ADVANTAGEOUS 
OPENING fer smart, well-educated LAD, age about 14-16, as learner in 

WHOLESALE TEA and COFFEE TRADE, Commence £20.—Write 

" “HH. 0. HL” c/o Abbott’ 8, 32 Eastcheap, E.C, 

NSURANCE CANVASSER, smart, WANTED, for an 
Office in CALCUTTA. Five years’ agreement. Commencing salary 

equivalent to £20 mouthly.—Write to “ Z.S, 462,’ Deacon's Advertising Olives. 























Leadeuhall Street, London. 
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HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
T ELTHAM, KENT. 

Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

‘ ife and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 

Public ~— ; me this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 

ni 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand- 

est; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 

Moderations, Oxford, &ec. 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


Ricexony SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


D°VER 660k & ee 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 








LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 

The Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. (assisted by resident 
‘deate and by visiting teachers) RECEIVES TWELVE BOYS, between 
a of 8 and 15, to prepare for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Mathematics, 
aoe and German very strong. — very successful at the Public Schools. 
restion high, healthy, and beautiful. Cricket, football, &. Ponies kept, 
pe all boys taught riding.—Prospectus, &c., on application. 


GT. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
S FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, EDINBURGH. 
Principal—Miss M. R. WALKER. 

This COLLEGE provides a complete course of Professional Training for 
Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools or Governesses in 
families. The Course, which lasts for one year, includes attendance at the 
University Lectures on Education, in addition to Lectures delivered by the 
College Staff, and the Students have ample opportunities of gaining experience 
in class-teaching in good schools, Students are admitted in January and 


OO NERAL HERIOT BURSARIES of £30 are offered in October. _ 
For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 5 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, KR, ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


se 5 L E Y §S os C H @ O L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 

W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘uition strictly individual. Conversatioual French 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

&c, Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracmg climate.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to Her Majesty’s Nieces, 
RECEIVES in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. 
Every educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.—Address, Fraulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt, 


Oo U T #H A F B® ££ € Ae 


CLASSES in DUTCH, ZULU, and NATIVE LANGUAGES are held at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, STRAND, W.C. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, 


EADING PARTY.—Few MORE MEMBERS 

A WANTED. South Coast; comfortable quarters; tuition by two Cam: 

bridge Honourmen in all subjects, for Army, Previous, Responsions, General, 

Matric., &c. Inclusive fee (three weeks from December 28th), £12 12s,.— 
Address letters, “‘ G.,’’ 31 Eardley Road, Streatham, 8.W. 


NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 

4 GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
Collins, Esq., M.A. ; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
and others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 



































YPEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 
pig oF sa 1,000 words, — Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballydutf, Wey- 


EVONSHIRE.—The HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH 

L SCHOOL, NEWTON ABBOT, RECEIVES BOARDERS. Home life 

with advantages of Public School education; definite Church teaching. 

Successes obtained:—London University (Matric. and Inter.). Cambridge Locals, 

Associated Board o fRoyal Academy and Royal College of Music. Good grounds, 
hockey, library, gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ap. 1576.— 


Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
fields, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Cureful 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level. Many 
successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. i 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381 A.p.—A smail Pubhe School with good Modern side. Staff of eight 

Masters. Fourteen Scholarships connecting the School with the Universities. 

Terms :—Schovl-honse, £65; Junior House, £55 per annum. A few vacancies 
for next term, Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


HREE or FOUR YOUNG GIRLS can be RECEIVED 

for Board and Instruction in Foreign Languages and Music in the family 

of a GERMAN SCHOOL RECTOR at TREVES, on the MOSELLE, RHEIN- 

PROVINZ. Terms moderate. Reference allowed to the Head-Mistress of the 
Newton Abbot High School, South Devon. 


‘oaths 


STAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
s sURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives boys suffering from this affliction. Education oome 
any during treatment: Mr. Grierson’s book on “ Stammering,” post-tree 
8, ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, Loudon, Wy 














M® S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
‘horough education, modern methods, London professors. aplacan 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 

G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 

number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 

lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 

dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUS. 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk 0; 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


NIVERS IT ¥ OF DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. ; " 

for Particulars concerning Tuition, roe and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham, 


T URY ST. EDMUNDS.— FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 


























PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, ony annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER, 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


M OrkA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, ' 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sem 
Boarders only received, 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, STEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection; 











Cyoaees , WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady M: Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L, E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 











JASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 
-4 FIELD SQUARE.-—School for Daughters of Geut!emen. Principal 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


FOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
j (University of London). 
The LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 13th, 1902, 

College prepares Students for the Londor Degrees in Science and Arts, and 
for the Oxford Pass and Honour Examinations, 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1902. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Egham, Surrey. : 


Qt: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
kK With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 1.1.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
_ GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 13th. The School 
is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Otice, Gower Street, wc 














T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., ca 
Seeretary, 
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cca 
YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLL EGE 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- CIRENCESTER. ’ 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, 2 


tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Ghesaiiey, Agricul- 
turai Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 





OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WarpbeEn :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
all, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

ead-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. y's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and scieuce. ‘Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Ciub for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required.—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
oesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &.—Kev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 














ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
QT. KATHARINE'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 





Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 


and the Colonies. 





Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 


Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, &c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


J. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 











EVONSHIRE—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation ina 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket ge sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 


P Ss O M SS 











CD ft b iG Ae 
FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 


in JULY, 1902. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17rTu. Apply—THE BURSAR. 

RENT COLLEGE, Derbyshire.—Public School life and 
learning; definite Church of England teaching; remarkable heaith 
record ; numbers trebled during the last tive years. Junior Department. Fees, 
£75 per anny ; reductions to clergy and for brothers.—For Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 
HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. (Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior schooi until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tyain girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M, 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 








_— YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Jf. Gieis? EnGuisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 8) guiveas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass aud gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
tion for classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
ter of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Audrew’s, and others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 








T ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY, 








Surveyors, Agriculturi i ‘ 
For P: tus of Coll poolonists, ro —eet Sate 
or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, Xc., apply to the P 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February TN CPL, 


‘ - a lene 

A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Tromning forf 

Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshop; _— 

TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Prince 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A4 First. 

grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibj 

tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinati bie 

—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. om, 


PE 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 

Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. ‘ 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A, E.G 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.te-I, 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. ‘ta Staff of 
resident| English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Pro. 

spectus on application. 


HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY, 


TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent 
o. pan a per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER! 


tte, 

RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN. 

SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Mise 

SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 

O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 

£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Training 

College for Women Teachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1902. Pre. 

ference given to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


IGH-CLASS HOME in the Environs of London for 

GIRLS of good family, wishing to take up some SPECIAL STUDY 

e.g., Music, Art, Languages under London Professors. Highly recommended, 

—Particulars to be obtained from Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 25 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross. 


T. KATHARINE’S, MEADS, EASTBOURNE~ 
High-class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. London professors, 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, kc. Large house and garden close 
to sea and Beachy Head. Resident Staff includes trained Lady Nurse,— 
Prospectus on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis. 

tresses; large visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 



































Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 


Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


| OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 

FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.-For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 


INDERGARTEN TEACHER, age 23, WANTS 

ENGAGEMENTS as DAILY GOVERNESS to young children in two or 

three families near each other in Surrey or West London. Good music, drill, 
and games. Address, care of Miss COLLET, 90, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP will be VACANT at EASTER, 1902. The Head-Master must bea 
Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, but not necessarily in 
Holy Orders. The average income for the last three years (based in part on 
Capitation Fees) has been £1,050, in addition to a house of residence.—Full 
articulars may be obtained from the CLERK to the GOVERNORS (6 Butts 
‘ourt, Leeds), to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be 
sent on or before December 31st, 1901. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term cx with eut i 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 




















_. CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limrrep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS awarded by competition. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-15).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Cambridge. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 





THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


i tion from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; or from 
« m1 REY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.- 


ATER Al 
ESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years, Age allowed for, Examina- 
tion January 3rd in Manchester and London. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. Fees Moderate.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


Wi Asia SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 








AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900. FOUN DATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ALVERN.—LANGLAND HOUSE SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principal, Miss ALICE FARMER, 
jormerly Assistant - Mistress Oxford High School. Special attention to 
Literature, History, French.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 
OMPANION PUPIL.—Private CHAPLAIN WISHES 
to FIND COMPANION PUPIL for BOY of 17 (rather backward), Com- 
fortable country house ; 4acres of ground ; 1} hours from London ; fashionable 
neighbourhood. References to Nobility.—Apply, by letter, CHAPLALN, 
69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 

elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London, 

Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 

physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 

Hill’s Navy and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902,— 

Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 


ADAME GOWTHORPE RECEIVES under her care 

a select NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES whose parents wish them to 

attend the higher schools and the Conservatoire of Music of Lausanne. Home 

life and personal supervision of studies. References.—33 Avenue Bergiéres, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rece Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


\HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 

QUARTER are PREPARED to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
McMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Oflicials, and others of Social and Commercial standing.—Address 
(by letter only), * CLUB,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


| etiam ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 






































FOUNDED 18493, 





INVESTED FUNDS........:.0 sient sereaseersee-£40,000,000, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








(a BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 

Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return,—GILBERT and 
FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS, MSS., &ce.—Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, kc.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est, 1809, 





NEW CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP.- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages, Please state wauts. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson's Works; Boccaccio's ** Decameron,” 
2vols.; Muther’s ‘ History of Painting’; &c, Please report any standard works, 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash.—HECTOR’S, Book- 
sellers, John Briyht Street, Birmingham, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. : 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Epirion. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names 
Post-free, 1s. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses “ 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Now Ready.—_SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 
“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 


lectures,’”’"—Bookman, 
‘‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 


of classical archeology.’’—Scotsman, 


“ Extremely interesting.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to ss. The 


lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is “wo: knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus,’’—Ozford Magazine, 
London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron — HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 

TheRt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Bsq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBBRY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Fireru Epitioy, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, 16s. * 

Cc, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ In Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 

Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 

Pamphlet, 1841; Cooke’s “Fox Hunting,” 1826; Hissey’s ‘Drive through 

England,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


GIO PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
ww el 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 
orgamsed by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE; including second- 
class return ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), Loudon. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Autor Perrin. 

Price 6s. 

Punch.—" Runs even the best of EKipling’s tales 
uncommonly close.” 

Vanity Fair.—* An unusually able volume...... A 


erecny clever volume.” 
Mall Garette.—'‘ Always contrives to interest 
us.” 
Daily Ohroniole.—" Is told with art.” 

Truth.—** Exceptionally clever and interesting.” 


DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. 


Price 63. 

Saturday Review.—A remarkable novel.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“A daring idea is well 
¢éarried out......the book is more than readable, and 
we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with 
interest.” 

Western Morning News.—‘ As a literary work it is 
one of great daring and equal excellence.” 


*“*MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle-—‘‘They breathe a breezy atmo- 
ephere suggestive of open air and sturdy constitu- 
tions.” 
County Gentleman.—‘ A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury.—‘‘The characters are 
skilfully drawn.” 
Aberdeen Daily Journal.—‘ Mr, Marvin Dana is a 
very clever writer, and his story is well conceived 
and worked out.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.--‘‘ Nothing pleasanter could be 
evised.” 
Morning Advertiser.— Thirteen admirable little 
stories,”’ 


TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRASER. Price €s. 

Atheneum.— The book is well thought out and 
distinctly well written.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—‘*‘We commend the story to 
the thoughtful reader.” 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS 


the Government Stamp, 


nil 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 

at the whole story of the defendant Free 

liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hou. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—geg 


NE was up. 
men was de. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthod 
tilioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place,” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best ar] Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEV. 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” og 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuracturrr—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.1}d., 2s. 94., 48. 6d, 


Ox Prac. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS | 


| 


| 


WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s, 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazeite—‘* Well told and 
pathetic.” 
THREE OCTOBERS : a Political 
Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s. | 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘A really clever bit of 
work,” 


A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd.. 3 Agar St.. W.C. 





A FIRESIDE TOUR ROUND LONDON 
By Permission Dedicated to Her Royal Highness 
The Duchess of Cornwall and Pork, 
now Princess of Wales. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


Upwards of One Hundred and Eighty beautifully 
engraved Illustrations from Original Drawings. 


THE CHILDREN’S 


By CHARLOTTE THORPE. 


Illustrated by Wm. Luker, Jur. LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 











Published at Half-a-Guinea net, in 1 vol. crown 4to. 
A Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 250 
earliest printed copies, each copy signed and 
numbered, is issued at 
ONE GUINEA NET. 


London : THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 
30 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established i782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and ore Settlements, 





Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
wrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





910] DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
“2% /o repayable on demand. wwe OD 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








Cheques (and fPust-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESs 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREgg 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhal} 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom’ 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THE LEADENBALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 





—— 


~ STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Monthly, Price One Shilling. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


for 1902, 
Edited by the Rev. 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
During the year 1902 the Editor hopes to publish in 
the Expositor the following important works ; 
JERUSALEM : a Series of Papers on the Historical 

Geography of Jerusalem. By the Rev. Professor 
GrorcE Apa Smitu, D.D., LL.D. * 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By 

Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
DIALOGUES ON PROPHECY. By the Rev. E.C, 
Se._wyn, D.D., Head-Master of Uppingham. 
STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS, 
By the Rev. ALrrep E, Garvir, M.A., D.D. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 
James Denney, D.D. 





By the Rev. Professor 


With articles from many other eminent 
contributors. 


London: Hopprr anp Stoveuton, 27 Paternoster 
R0Ww. 
Subscription for the year, 12s, post paid. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund ... 
Reserved Liabili 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australan 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERRY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


«++. £1,£00,000 
850,000 
3,000,000 












| 
| 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





OOKS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.—“ Poems by 


“Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 


Two Brothers,” 1827; 
**Poems.”’ 1833; Shelley’s “ Queen Mab.’’ 1813; 


Humorist,”” 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGH' S1LREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Keuats’s ** Poems,” 1817; ‘* The 


1830; Teunyson’s 


State wauts.-- BAKER'S 





OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—JUST PUBLISHED, 
a NEW CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discount 
of 25 per ce nt., except on those published at net prices. 


on application 
the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, ana 
6p Sloane Street, London. 


Orders for Books received by tle morning post are executed 
COMBA, 145 Oxford Street and 


A copy seut post-free 





Ee yewcm ah pee OF 
are INVITED to CALL aud INSPECT Mr. A. 
which includes many tinue first editious, beat i 
by known old and moderu artists 
Lesiderata suugut for, und catalo 





Lu 


~ LIVUNLL ISAACS, op Haymarket, Londen, 5.W. li 


FINE BOOKS, PICTURES. &c., 
LIONEL ISAA‘ 


A Tare ve 


sissued. Call « 





CATALOGUE O] 
3 CATAI 
8 STOCK, 
sks, apd pictures 








r wr.te to 


HINRY 


lithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, Kc, 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


A 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SOT 
BAND, W.C.; aud 


Ro AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—A. and F. DENNY, 


Discount Booksellers, 147 Strand, and 32 Charing Cross, London, have 
just issued their List of Books for Christmas and New Year's Preseuts. 
a Short Remainder List. Post-free on receipt of name and address. 


Also 


Books: —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


127 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 


New choice Bindings 





MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES, 


ost-free on application, 


No. 614 of their PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE (Second-h: ad Books), 
published this day; with Supplement of Select New Books of th Season. 
NEWLY-BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESE [TS. 
IGUE OF THEIR OWN PUBLICATIONS, 
OF AUTOGRAPH LETTE: 3 AND 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
N & CO, 


37 PICCADILLY, 


| ai ? Ray - 
halt Uoo y 








De 
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, FO ALL. WHO LOVE PICTURES. 








The Most Sought-after Present. 
The Cheapest and most Artistic Publication. 


THE HUNDRED 
BEST PICTURES, 


CONTAINING ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL 
PHOTOGRAVURES OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 
PICTURES. BOUND COMPLETE, 21s. . ., 


A SECOND HUNDRED. 


[" view of the great number of requests for the issue of a Second Hundred 
Pictures, and the number of Beautiful and Popular Pictures necessarily 
crowded out of the First Hundred, the Publishers beg to announce that they are 


now issuing, under the title of 


EXAMPLES OF 
GREAT ARTISTS, 


a Second Series of this much sought-after Publication. 


Published in 17 Fortnightly Parts at 1s. per part, 
each containing Six Beautiful Photogravures, 
with full descriptive Letterpress, making a 
COMPLETE ART EDUCATION. 


EVERY PICTURE WORTHY OF A FRAME. 





CHARLES LETTS and CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF GCHARLES LETTS’S SELF-OPENING DIARIES, 
. LONDON, 
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SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


GAW’S Famous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE ** EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each, 


THE “DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, 
pencil, ss. and gs. each. 


THE ‘‘ DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails, From ros. 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT “‘ SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. From 
12s. 6d, to 26s. each. 


From 


No larger than a lead 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New Street, London, E.€, 





— 


SANDS AND CO.’S CHRISTMAS BOoKs 
IN SICILY. 


By Dovetas Stapex. This Work contains an exhaustive and interest 
ing description of the various Ruined Palaces, Temples, &c., to be seen in 
the country, with the most reliable information to be obtained on 

_matters concerning the inhabitants, customs, and architecture of Present 
or ancient times. ‘[t contains Maps and over 300 Illustrations. The § 
Work on Sicily. In 2 vols, 4to, £3 3s. net. {Just published, 

“Two sumptuous volumes on Sicily...... worth buying for its beautifyl 
pictures only......an elaborate work.”"—Siandard. 


MARY THE FIRST, 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


By J. M. Stone. Demy Svo, handsomely bound, 12s. 6d. net. 
A vivid and interesting picture both of the Queen and her people.” 
—Darly News, 
‘The best history of Mary and her times that has yet appeared.”—Bookmar 
“One of the best pieces of work that have ever come in our way.” 
—Guardian, 


THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. 


By the late Baron pe Santa Anna Nery. Translated by G. Humpuery 
F.R.G.S, Liberally Illustrated, and containing a Map of “The State of the 
Amazon,” and a very Complete Index, demy Svo, 16s, uet. 
A very large amount of information is given of great practical value,” 
—South American Journal, 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: 


A Versified Autobiography, Translated and Supplemented by Wirmy 
MicuaeL Rossetti. Containing several Illustrations of universal interest 
and much hitherto unpublished information about the childhood of Daute 
Gabriel Rossetti and Christina Kossetti. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
Limited to 1,000 copies, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready shortly, 


The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM, 


By a Member of the Society for Psychical Research. Containing several 
unique [lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY-THE-WAY BALLADS. 


Sapte, jun. Illustrated by J. Hassall and F, Reynolds. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PETER, A PARASITE. 


A Novel. By E. M. Arsanesi, Author of ‘‘ The Blunder of an Innocent.” 
Crown 8v0, 6s, 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


By W, 


Square crown 





R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
7s. 6d. POLYPHEMUS, | Printed 


| cn 
| By R.C. TREVELYAN. /Hand -made 
| Illustrations by ROGER FRY. 


| Paper. 
MRS. HAMMOND’S | 
CHILDREN. | 


By MARY STRAFFORD. 
Fully Iliustrated, crown 8vo. 





net. 





For 
3s. 6d. Girl 
net 


each. THE LAST FORWARD. 
| 





For 
By S. L. McINTOSH. Boys 


JACK B.AYEATS. 


Tliustrated bi 








NONSENSE RHYMES, In 
ie Coloured 


| . 
| COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Boards. 


2s. 6d. | 2itustrated by G. K. CHLSTERTON 





net M8, CAUDLE’S 
each. | GURTAIN LECTURES. 
ee pc AO 


All the Original Illustrations. 





‘Highly re- 
commended’ 
by Punch. 











_ NEW VOLUME IN ‘‘ VELLUM POETS.” 


SONGS FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 


“ Exquisitely printed.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


For the 
| Waistcoat 
| Pocket. 


2s. 
net. 





A catalogue will be s nt pust-free on application. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 


Have just Published ;— 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS PROBLEMS, 


Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. 
By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. 


Large crown 8vo, price 6s, Tlustrated. 


DR. ARTHUR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


THIS DAY.—In 2 vols. demy Svo, price 21s. With numerous Illustrations, 


CHINA IN CONVULSION. 


The Origin ; the Outbreak ; the Climax; the Aftermath, 
By ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


New Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations, price 7s. 
«The most brilliant book ever written on that subject.”’—Quarterly Review, 


VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. With 


31 Illustrations from Photographs. New Edition, price 7s, 6d, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
LONDON: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 

EpisopEs OF THE MONTH. 

Tur INFLUENCE OF THE SotTH AFRICAN WAR UPON THE PRESTIGE OF THE 
British Eupiee. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of “The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” 

Some Possrpte CONSEQUENCES OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN UNDBRSTAXDING. By 
A. B.C., &e. 

Brocrapny. By the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. 

Trape UNIONS AND THE Houser or Lorps. By Sir Godfrey Lushingtoa, 
G.C.M.G., Ex-Under-Seeretary for Home Affairs. 

Ixnpoor Seatinc. By the Hon. Aigernon Grosvenor, 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

FREEING tHE House oF Commons. By J. Parker-Smith, M.P. 

Tur ExcLusion oF ALIENS AND UNDESIRABLES FROM AUSTRALASIA, 
Hon W. Pember Keeves, Agent-General for New Zealand, 

ConcerninG Mountains. By Miss Gertrude Bell. 

On Disciptine. By Lieut.-Gen, Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 





By the 





8 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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SOME CHARMING CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOKS 


From C. ARTHUR 


PEARSON'S LIST. 





“Mr. Farrow’s work deserves to rank with ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.”—LADY. 


TwO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By G. E. FARROW, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WALLYPUG OF WHY,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations by ALAN WRIGHT. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. each. 


BAKER MINOR and the DRACON. 


“A book which will be the delight of young people.” 


—Scotsman. 


THE NEW PANJANDRUM. 


“Decidedly buy this for any little friend you have.” 
—British Weekly. 





Messrs. PEARSON have taken over the publication of all 
Ur. G. B. FARROW’S delightful Children’s Books, and are 
issuing them uniformly bound im cloth gilt, with gilt edges, at 5s. 
each. The following is a complete List -— 

THE WALLYPUG OF WHY. 

THE MISSING PRINCE. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

THE LITTLE PANJANDRUM’S DODO. 
THE MANDARIN’S KITE. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUGLAND. 

All the above are abundantly illustrated by either Harny 
Furniss and DororHY FURNIsS or by ALAN WRIGHT. 


Write for an Illustrated Catalogue of Mr. Farrow’s Works. 


H.M. THE KING HAS MOST GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED 
A COPY OF THIS WORK. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Selected and Arranged by 
ARTHUR STANLEY. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, 
Late Head-Master of Harrow. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


NoTE.—This volume is an anthology df Patriotic Verse rathered 
from ali parts of the British Empire. It is a representative 
collection of Patriotic Song, not only of ENGLAND, WALES 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, but also of INDIA, CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


The following are extracts from letters received by the Compiler 
of “ Patriotic Song” :— 


Mr. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE.—“ A very fine collection 
and a very happy selection.” 

Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. — “Both delightful and 
admirable.” 

Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON.—“I consider your 
anthology a perfect thing.” 


“As good an anthology as we have ever seen.” 
—SPECTATOR. 





AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


SOME PRETTY GIRLS. 


A Handsome Portfolio of 40 Pen-and-Ink Draw- 
ings of London and Parisian Life. 


Drawn by C. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Size 17 by 143 inches, Price 20s, net. 


This is, without doubt, one of the most beautiful 
productions of the present Xmas season. The drawings 
are original, “chic,” and fascinating; they show Mr. 
Underwood to be a draughtsman of quite unusual merit. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


MOUSME: 


The Sequel to “My Japanese Wife.” 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
With beautiful Illustrations, Pictorial Cover, price 6s, 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, 


« Charming.” —Truth. 
“ Delightful.”— Daily Mail. 





THE 
STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, 


MODERN BILLIARDS. 


By JOHN ROBERTS, 
and Others. 


With over 921 Diagrams and Illustrations, demy vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“This book is not only fascinating but unique. 
diagrams of breaks are remarkable, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they illustrate the game in a way that has 
never before been attempted with the same thorough 
success."— Glasgow Herald. 


“All lovers of billiards should get a copy of this 
concise volume, and thereby improve their game at least 
twenty-five in every hundred they play.”—Daily Chronicle. 





The | 





* A book that should most assuredly be on every Englishman's 
bookshelf.”—Patn MALL GAZETTE. 


THE MIGHTY DEEP 


and What we Know of It. 
By AGNES GIBERNE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS,” “ROY,” &c. 
With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“Most fascinating. It is admirably adapted for the 
young, but older readers also will find much in it they 
did not know before. It is a book worth buying.” 

—Daily News. 


A CANADIAN JUNGLE BOOK. 


MOOSWA, 


And Others of the Boundaries. 
By W. A. FRASER. 
With 12 Illust’ ations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A really charming production on similar lines to the 
far-famed ‘Jungle Book,’ with delightfully graphic and 
clever pictures. It will be sure to appeal to young and 
old alike.” —Daily News. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow 
and her Early Friends. 


With Portrait, crown Syo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
**It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoiz.”—Athenzum. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Henry 


Twells, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 
Ry the Very Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D. With Portrait 
and lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 6s. 
“We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his 
life as he was able and accomplished.’"—Spectater. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The Afterglow of a Great Reign. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Feap. 8vo, ari linen boards, Is. 6d. 

“It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the 
late Queen's character,’'--Times. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul in 
the Intermediate State. 
Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings. By the Bev. R. E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 








2s. 6d. 

“Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They 
are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that is known 
or that may reasonably. be held..... and the plain man who wants to 
know what he may safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our 
relation to them has here all that he needs.”—-Chureh Times. 

A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


° A ° 
Proverbial Sayings. 

Being some Old Friends iu New Dresses. Pictured by GORDON BROWNE, 
R.I. Oblong 4to, printed in colours, paper boards, 3s, 6d. 


HIGH-CLASS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MR. GORDON BROWNFE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen. 
With Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Tlustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Uniform with ‘*Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &ce. 
Large crown Svo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


BEING THE NEW ADDITION TO 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best style, and 
printed on superfine paper, 6s.; or handsomely bound in calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


Stories from the Faerie Queene. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES, Numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

“‘The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.” —Leeds Mercury. 


The Book of King Arthur and his 
Noble Knights. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.”” By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES, With Illustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

“Truly beautiful. One of the most excelleut gift-books of the oye 
—Literature. 


Sweetheart Travellers. A Child’s Book 
for Children; for Women, and for Men. By S.R.CROCKETT. Dlustrated 
by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
** Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he 
must have recanted and repented in suckcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 
heart Travellers.’ ”’—Times. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir 
Toady Lion, with those of General Napoleon Smith. By S.R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have 
ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Duily Chronicle. 


Sintram and his Companions, and 
Undine. Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

** Nothing could be more attractive than the form in which this excellent 
edition is sent forth.”—Record, 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Introduction by 
S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
“No more acceptable editaon of some of Grimin’s stories has been published. 
—Standard. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD 
LIFE BY A WELE-KNOWN WRITER. 
By 


Wonders of the Bird World. 


Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. 
ELWES. “The whole book is delightful.” —Country Life. 


Stories from Froissart. By Henry 
NEWBOLT, Author of ‘Admirals All,” &c. Ilustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, B.1. 

** No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in 
our ‘ rough-and-tumble island story,’ aud it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Second Edition, with Additional Khymes 
and Illustrations. 

“The prettiest and most complete collection we hare seen.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Abundant humorous Illustrations 
from Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, K.I. 
** Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr, Lewis Carroll.” —Spectator. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,, London. 
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MA. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


The Second Impression of Mrs. CHARLEs 
BAGOT’S “LINKS WITH THE 
PAST ”’ being already exhausted, the 
Third Impression has been hurried on, 
and will be ready on Tuesday next 
December 17th, price 16s. 


id ee 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND GOOKSELLERS’, 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By I. MARCH PHILLIPPS, lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Daily News.— Asa story of South African warfare, ‘With Rimington’ wy 
last. Itis a living picture of war of the new order. Its character drawing of 
the British soldier is one of the best in print.” ? 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE, 


Edited by KatwartneE Laxe. With an Introduction by Canon Rawiixgoy 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 
By 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 
Spectator.‘ A remarkable study in the history and politics of the 


BERNARD Hotianpd. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
British Empire. The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps 
say the necessity—of every student of the higher politics of the Empire to 
read carefully.” 
Times.— A good book upon a great subject.” 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 


TRANSVAAL WAR. ByE. T. Cook, recently Editor of the Daily Neus, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, lds, €d. net. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 


MONSIEUR VINCENT : a Short Life 


of St. Vincent de Paul. By James Apventerx, Author of ‘Stephen 
Remarx,” &c. With Portrait, 3s. 6c. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Cuan 


Manson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton, Elegantly bound, with Portrait, 


vs. 6d. 
FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi, 





MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Hersrert Maxwe t, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST. SERIES.—New Edition, with additionai Vlates, large er. Svo, 7s. 6d, 
SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN HOLE’S WORKS. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. & 


Rernouips Hote, Dean of Rochester. Eighteenth Edition. Tlustrated by 
H. G. Moon and G. 8. Elgood, R.I. Preseutation Edition, with Coloured 
Plates, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 
GARDENER. By Dean Hote. Popular Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about England 
Spoken in America. With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By “Oxonzax.” 


With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Library Edition, 15s.a volume. L.P. Edition, £2 2s. a volume. 


numerous 


Vol.I. Thomas Smith's Life of a Fox, and the Diary of a Huntsman. 
Vol. II. Colonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour. 

Vol. III. The Sportsman in Ireland. By Costrorotite, 

Vol. IV. Grantley Berkeley’s Reminiscences of a Huntsman. 

Vol. V. Scrope’s Art of Deerstaiking. 

Vol. VI. Nimrod’s Chase, Road, and Turf. 

Vol, VII. 


Serope’s Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Cotenincz, 


Authorof ‘The King with Two Faces.” 6s, 
Spectator.—* Uncommon and fascinating.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. sy Mrs. ALFrED SIDGWICK. 
Second Impression, 6s, 
THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Huan Batt. 


Onlooker.— Brimful of cleverness.” 
British Weekly.—* A very charming and delightful love-story.” 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 62. 


[Eighth Impression. 
T’ BACCA QUEEN. By T. Wison Witson. 638. 


|MR. ELLIOTT. By I. 0. Fonp. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


6s. 
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“The Sweetest of 
Christmas Stories.”—8ritish Weekly. 


SANTA CLAUS’S 
PARTNER. 


The best Christmas present for a boy or girl 
is a copy of “SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNER,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page, a story of the old- 
fashioned kind, such as Charles Dickens de- 
lighted you with in your own youth. There are 
illustrations in colours, <2d the price is 5s. The 
“Publishers’ Circular” says :—‘‘ No more cheery 
pook than ‘Santa Claus’s Partner’ about that 
festive season has come in our way since the 
good old days when Charles Dickens gladdened 
the hearts of countless readers by those searlet- 
clothed, gilt-edged little volumes which the one 
before us, with its coloured pictures, so much 
resembles.” The ‘Daily Graphic” says :— 
“Should be in great request, not only during 
the coming Christmas season, but for many 
years to come.” The “Standard” says:—‘ It 
will be understood and appreciated even by 
little children, and wiil give no less pleasures 
to older ones.” 

LONDON : 
GRANT RICHARDS, g Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Biward ‘Stanford's Pt Publications, 


THE GOLD OF OPHIR. W: Whence brought and 


by Whom? By Professor A. H, Keane, F.R.G.S. Crown pt 5s. net. 

Contents :—Preface. —Chap. 1. De Burros’ “ Kingdom of Sofala”’ 3 the 
Monomotapa and his Zimbabyes.—Chap. 2. Bent’s “ Ancient Rhodesia” : its 
Monuments and Gold Workings.—Chap. 3. Peters’ “Egypt and the Land 
of Punt.”—Chap. 4. Burton’s ‘‘Gold Mines of Midian.”—Chap. 5. Glaser’s 
“Havilah and Ophir.’—Chap. 6. Lassen’s “India and the Golden Cher- 
sonese.’—Chap. 7. Ritter’s ‘‘ Biblical Ophir”: the Frankincense Land.— 
Chap. 8. Ophir the ‘‘ Metropolis” and Moscha its ‘“ Harbour.”—Chap, 9. The 
Twelve Ophirs: Tharshish and Havilah.—Chap. 10. The Himyarites and their 
Monuments: Rhodesian Parallelisms.—Chap. 11. The Himyaritic Rock In- 
Early Sabaean and Minaean Culture; Echoes of Rhodesian Con- 
tacts.—Chap. 12. The Himyarites in Madagascar.—Chap. 13. The Jews and 
Phenicians in Madagascar.—Chap. 14. Himyarites, Jews, and Pheenicians in 





scriptions ; 





; delight in good books and his knack of polishing 





Rhodesia ; Conclusion—Notes, Addenda, and Index. 


MAPS: their Uses and Construction. A/| 


short popular treatise on the advantages and defects of maps on the | 
various projections, followed by an outline of the principles involved in | 
their construction. By G. Jamns Morrison, Memb. Inst. C.E., F.R.G-S. | 
With 45 Illustrations, large post Svo, cloth, 5s, net. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 


OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. New Issue, Revised, and in great part 
Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 12 Volumes. Large crown 8vo, | 
cloth, price 15s, each. 
EUROPE. —Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (excluding the North- 
Vest), By Gro. G. CuisHowm, M.A., B.Sc 
EUROPE.—Vol. II. British Isles, Seapine Denmark, &c. By Geo. G. 
CuisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc. [Ready shortly. 
NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada on Newfoundland. By Samuver 
Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S 
NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. The United aa By Henry Gannett. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. senteaite and New Zealand. By Atrrep Rvssen 
Watiace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. pba and the Pacific Archipelagoes. 
H. Guittemarp, M.D, | 
AFRICA,—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. | 
AFRICA.—Vol. IT. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, Russian Turkestan. 
Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
ASIA.—Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, India, Indo-China, ! 
he Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia, By A. H. Keane, 
G.S | 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. South America, By A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. Marguan, F.R.S 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. Central America. 
Kear, F.R.G.S, Edited by Sir CLements R. Marguam, F.R.S. 
[Ready immediately. 


By F. H. | 


By A. H. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. | 








‘SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: 


ELLIOT .STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. UNIFORM WITH “ OBITER 
DICTA.” 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MISCELLANIES. By Avevstine BiRRELL, 


» Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

_ ty is no modern essayist who so skilfully escapes the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of platitude and paradox as Mr. Birrell. Itis his peculiar gift to say in 
brilliant way what the literary common sense approves on reflection. Mr. 
Birrell is an original writer.”— Westminster Gazette. 

**Mr. Birrell’s charm lies in his splendid sanity, his geniality, his sense of 
humour, his love of common humauity, his fine scorn of cant, his genuine 
off literary essays which cor- 
bine daintiness of style with virility of mind.”—Literary World, 


Tn medium Svo, printed on art paper, tastefully bound and fully Illustrated, 
Ss. 6d. net, 


SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS: 


their History and Associations. y M. E. Leicester Appts, 


In square crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully Ilustrated, 
ts. net 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of 


the Old Time and the New. By the Dean or Ery. A charming succession 
of gossiping chapters, W ith mi ae quaint and no turesque Dlustrations of 
the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its Surroundings. 


NEW WELSH STORY. 
NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


LLOYD OF THE MILL; or, The First Shall 
be Last and the Last First. A Welsh Sti ory by Jonn THomas, D.D. 


A SEASONABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In large crown 8vo, tastefully printed and Illustrated, bound in cloth, gilt 


the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Atex Fox. 
Prebendary E, C. SuMNER Gipsos, D.D. 

Among the many Livés of Christ which have been published during recent 
years, itis believed that there has been none which exactly occupies the position 
of the present one. Its chief feature is that it records the Human Life of Our 
Saviour in its Jewish setting and with its Oriental surroundings. The narra- 
tive is written in a simple style, which adapts it for the use of young people; 
while the close attention to the accurate presentation of the life and customs 
of the time of Our Lord makes it worthy the study of more advanced readers, 
who will understand and appreciate the local colour which is introduced into 
the narrative. 


a Plain History of 


With a Preface by 





A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
THE FORGOTTEN MELODY. By Onze 
In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in prominently, 


Rememerers it, A Christmas Recital. 
and the keeping of Christmas is treated of in both the lively gossiping style and 
the seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pile of 
suggested Christmas presents for the coming season, 


WHO 


NEW VOLUME: OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. Poems. 


By Rupo.F PIckTHALL, 

‘T3:—The Shrine.—‘‘They Left All and Followed Him.”—* Laus 
-To my Lady.—Dreams.—O Heart, My Heart.—Love.—‘‘So Soon 
it Away.”—The Pestilence.—Epilogue. 


NEW BOOKS FoR CHILDREN. 


In crown 8vo0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LITTLE FOLK AND SOME OF 
THEIR DOINGS. By E. L. 8. 
Being a sketch of the simple home life of some little peopie both in town and 
eountry, of their pleasures and troubles, of their friends and their pets, of their 
mistakes, and what they learned by them, of their talks with their mother, and 


Cont 
Amor 











| what she taught them. 


In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 64, 


FESOP’S FABLES IN VERSE. By Exizacetx 


Erears, Fully Illustrated. 
The writer's object is to present the matchless wit of Zsop in so agreeable a 
form as to attract ‘the young whilst fastening the wisdom of the sage securely 
in their memories, since it is a universaily accepted opinion that young people 





| and children find verse more interesting, swifter in the learning, and far easier 


to remember than prose, 


JEAN: 


By Harry 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d 
a Play. In Prologue and Three Acts. 
TIGHE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s, 6d. 


TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN, AND 


NOTES ON, PERU. By Fetrx Sersber, ? 
«From these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American life 
as it is to be seen on the slopes of the gigantic Andes.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


SECOND EDITION, 














In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


a View from 
Within. By STEPHEN Surtu, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. 

“ Temperately written. A record which bears on its face the impress of truth, 

in plain: and unembellished language, of wih it the author has himself seen. 
—United Service Gazette, 

** Profoundly interesting......should be read by every oue who wishes to be well 

informed and soundly advised in the matter of cruelty to animals.”—S¢ otsman. 








,ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’ LIST. 


With 42 Portraits (2 Photogravures), and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8v9, 36s.- 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 


QUEEN CONSORT OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIM 
QUEEN-REGENT : 
A STUDY OF HER LIFE AND TIME. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A,, 


Author of ‘‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 


With Portrait and 21 Iustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE WAR OF 
THE CIVILISATIONS. 


Being a Record of a “Foreign Devil’s” Experiences 
with the Allies in China. 
By GEORGE LYNCH. 

‘* Altogether this book supplies just what people want to learn about an expe- 
Jition the points of which are still misconceived in many quarters. It is well 
written and judiciously illustrated.’’—Athenzum, 

“Is the most vivid and graphic account of last year’s campaign that we have 
yet made acquaintance with.”—Westminster Gazette. 

One of the most unconventional and outspoken hooks on the Chinese im- 
breglio, from which Europe seems temporarily to have got free......The value 
of this book lies mainly in the fact that the author has recorded his observa- 
tions frankly, not suppressing things because they are horrible.”—Literature. 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations, crown 4to, 253, net. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB 
AND HANOVER SQUARE. 


By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE. 


ARMENIA: Travels and Studies. By H. F. B. Lynou. 
With 197 Illustrations (mainly in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Mups and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of 
Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 


**No statesman should fail to draw inspiration from this monument of indus- 
my, which is likely long to remain the sta 


§ lard work of reference on the con- 
fitions of a problem at present quiescent b 











still unsolved.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Beyond all question the most delightful work of travel published in 
England for at least ten years.” —Contemporary Review. 
With 11 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS, and other French 
Portraits. By S.G. TALLENTYRE, 

Contents:—Madame du Defiand —Mademoiselle de Lespinasse —Madame 
Geoffrin—Madame d’Epinay—Madame Necker—Madame de Stat] Madame 
Récamier—Tronchin : a Great Doctor—The Mother of Napoleon—Madame de 
Sévigné—Madame Vigée le Brun. 

“Here in a comparatively small space are the results of a good deal of well- 
directed reading. The author has an eye for the essential and the picturesque, 
and she wields a style which is light without being flippant, easy without being 
slipshod. She treats of a wide range of character, and always with feeling and 
judgment. ‘ The Women of the Salons’ is sure to be asked for at the libraries,” 

—Globe. 

“This is a2 book to delight the heart of every lover of belles-lettres. In it 
he will read lives of the great women of France—Mesdames Necker, de Stail, 
Récamier, and the rest—lives told with admirable taste and skill in a fine 
reflective spirit, and with a true sense of the picturesque.”—Scotsman, 


BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hupsoyx, Author of 

“Birds in London,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Contents :—Birds at their Best (by way of Introduction)—Birds and Man 
—Daws in the West Country—A Wood Wren at Wells—Ravens in Somerset~— 
The —_ of the Willow Wren—A Secret of the Charm of Flowers—Owls in a 
Village—The Strange and Beautiful Sheldrake—Geese : an Appreciation and a 
Memory—Early Spring in Savernake Forest—The Dartford Warbler (How to 
gave our Rare Birds)—Birds in London (1899)—Selborne (1896), 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Australian Life. 


By Epwarp Dyson. With § Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. ByS. Leverr-Yeats, Author 
of “‘ The Honour of Savelli,”’ ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” &c. With Frontis- 
piece, crown S8vo, 6s. 

“De Vibrac is a really fine study, and his story is told with right feeling 
end dignity.”—G w Herald, 

“ Those who like aswift, stirring romance will do well to provide themselves 
with this one, which is first rate of its kind.”—Western Morning News, 










LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. 


Twelve beautiful Plates in Colour illustrating the Rubaiyat, with appropriate 
verses selected from Fitz-Gerald’s F Translation. Fourteen leaves tied 
) 


with ribbon and neatly boxed, 2s. 6d. net. | 
London: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, W.C. 











SANITARY ASSURANGE ASSOCIATION. 


IncorPoRATED 188L 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.BRI.B.A., F.S.1. 


B. T. BATSFORD’S RECENT 
ARTISTIG PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 25s. net. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES. By 


J. Foorp, A series of 40 charming Coloured Plates reproduced in facsimi} 
of the original water-colour drawings, accompanied by 350 Studies of detail 
from each subject, with Descriptive Notes. ’ 

“The author excels in the drawing of flowere. Each plate is a delightfy} 
study, and in line and composition a faitliful and realistic reproduction from 
nature.” —Queen. 

“A truly beautiful and valuable hook.” —Studio. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK: a Book about Ep. 


broidery. By Lewis F, Day and Mary Buckie. Containing 125 Pay. 
page Plates and other Illustrations of Historicul Examples, Stitches, ang 
Samplers showing work in various stages of execution. Second Kaition, 
Revised. 

* An extremely valuable book.”—Queen. 

**A most admirable work...... Of immense assistance.”—Ladies’ Field, 


Large folio, half vellum, old style, 30s. net. 


THE DECORATIVE WORK OF ROBERT 


AND JAMES ADAM. Being a Reproduction of all the Plates illustrating 
Decoration and Furniture from their ‘‘ Works in Architecture,” published 
1778-1812. Containing 100 examples of Rooms, Ceilings, Chimney-pieceg, 
Tables, Chairs, Vases, Lamps, Mirrors, Pier-glasses, Clocks, &c., &e., by 
these famous Eighteenth-Century Designers. 

IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION.—PART I. READY DECEMBER ith, 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND: their Planning and Arrangement, Architectural and Orna. 
mental Features. By H. Intco Trices, A.R.I.B.A. To be completed in 
three parts. Price, to Subscribers only, 21s. net each part. The price 
will be increased upon the completion of the work. Full Prospectus op 
application, 





Thick demy Svo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE for the 


Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Being a Comparative View of all the 
Styles of Architecture from the earliest period. By Professor Banisteg 
Fietrcuer, F.R.1.B.A., and Banister F, FLercHer, A.R.1IB.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, greatly Enlarged, and newly Illustrated, containing up 
wards ‘of 550 pages, with 256 Plates, one-haif being trom Photographs of 
Buildings, the other from specially prepared Drawings, comprising over 
1,300 Illustrations. 

«In its revised and enlarged form this history is as complete a handbook as 
the general reader could desire.’’-- Scotsman. 

“The illustrations number no fewer than thirteen hundred, and the whole 
work is one of a very valuable character to all concerned in the history and 
development of architecture.” —Black and W lute. 

“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which is 
itself a triumph of art."—Daily News, 

** As complete as it well can be.”—Times, - 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


IN ENGLAND. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Develop. 
ment of Architecture during the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods, 
1500-1625. By J. ALrrep Gotcn, F.S.A. With 87 Collotype and other 
Plates and 230 Illustrations in the Text from Photographs aud Drawings. 

*¢ The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English Renais- 
sance. The wealth and accuracy of the illustrations in conjunction with the 
pleasant diction and scholarly style of the letterpress, make it impossible for 
anyone of taste to be disappointed with its contents.”—Antiquary. 

“We can cordially recommend it to all who love the architecture of 
England.”’—Daily News, 

“Again and again one may turn over these interesting pages without weary. 
ing of the tine preseutineut they afford of numberless beautiful old Engilsk 
buildings and their surroundings.”—British Architect. 

2vols. folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, £8 8s. net. 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ENGLAND. A Series of Examples of the Domestic Buildings 
erected subsequent to the Elizabethan Period. Edited with Introductory and 
Desemptive Text, by Jonn Betcuer, A.R.A., and Mervyn E. Macarryer, 
Containing 170 magnificent Plates (19in. by 14in.), 180 of which are repro- 
duced in Collotype from Photographs specially taken, and 40 from 
measured Drawings by various accomplished Draughtsmen. With 18 
further Illustrations of Plans, Details, &c., in the Letterpress, 

The above work illustrates in a most perfect and thorough manner the pria- 
cipal mansions, country seats, town houses, and collegiate and other civil 
buildings erected during the Stuart, Queen Anne, and Georgian periods. 

Crown 4to, art canvas, gilt, 21s. net. 

OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN 
KENT AND SUSSEX. A Series of 100 Photographic Plates, beautifully 
printed in Collotype, illustrating some of the most Picturesque Architecture 
in England. By W. GaLswortHy Davie, and with Descriptive Notes by 
E. Guy Dawser, Architect. 

« All lovers of our domestic architecture should buy this book.”—Antiquary. 


London: B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


RECOLLECTIONS & WESTMINSTER & INDIA 
By J. M. MACLEAN, 
M.P, for Oldham, 1885-92; M.P. for Cardiff, 1895-1900. 
256 pages and Portrait. 5s. net. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, St. Ann Street, Manchester. 
London: F. MACKIE, 51 Albert Street, Regent's Park. 
EVOLUTION AND ITS BEARING ON RELIGIONS 


By A. J. DADSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s, 6d. 














London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


All the New Standard Works and Juvenile Books at the full 
discount prices with the exception of net Books, 








HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mail, S.W. 





H. P, NOBBIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 





(Opposite Marlborough House), 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Robespierre: 


A Study and Biography. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Danton,” ‘‘ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

waa stimony to Mr. Belloe’s literary gift, his insight into character, 

Prins of his knowledge of France.”’—Daily News. Q 
on His ‘Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece, 
His‘ Robespierre’ is equally thorough.”—Scotsman, 


BOLINGBROKE & HIS TIMES. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The book is of great and genuine value.”—World, 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
Portraits of So and Eighteenth Centu. ies. , ? 
3 TELLE FESTING, Author of “J. H. Frere and his Friends.” 
By GABRIE Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
“4 noteworthy and charming book...... It required the magic of a pen like 


Miss Festing’s to make these women live and move a; 


—Newcastle Chronicle, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
10s, Gd. net. By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s. 
A New Series and a New Issue, with 8 Iustrations by 
HOWARD CHANDLER, CHRISTY, 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


ial Presentation Edition, beautifully printed on large paper, 
A Special Prosentat onjustratious by Mr. CHBISTY. 
Handsomely bound in gold, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


LORD ROBERTS. 
A Life for Boys. 
By VIOLET PROOKE-HUNT. 
TDlustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt’s ‘ Lord Roberts’ is very good indeed. It is a 
worl-picture of one of the most popular of living Englishmen, which should 
delight his innumerable boy readers.’’—World, 


THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs, Gurney not only tells, anl tells well, the story of the Queen's child- 
hood, but she has some new and interesting information to produce.” 
—Guardian, 














KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fascinating tale.”—Scotsman, 





1, T. MEADE’S NEW AND STRIKING STORY OF THE DANGERS 
OF CHILD-LIFE, 


WHEELS OF IRON. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs. Meade has evidently put her heart into the work, so that the story 
though inevitably painful, is fullof interest and deep pathos.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Tlustrated large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. 


A Story of Garibaldi’s Men. 
By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of “A Fighter in Green,” &«. 
Illustrated, handsomely bound, demy 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“A thoroughly stirring story of war and adventure...... It is as brisk a bit of 
Tomancing as has recently appeared.”’—Scotsman. 


WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. 


A Story of Adventure for Boys. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., B.N. 
Illustrated, 5s. 
“Lovers of adventure and hairbreadth escapes cannot do better than take up 
‘Cutlass and Torch.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK 


MINGO: 


A Coloured Book for Children. 
By the Author of “The Story of Little Black Sambo.” In decorated cloth 
binding, super-royal 32mo, is. od. 
“The text is irresistibly funny, and the illustrations—all colourei—ave to 
Match.”—Glasgow Herald, 


London : J. NISBET and CO., Limited. 21 Berners Street, W. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Odtainadle at all Booksellers’ or direct from the Publishers. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


New Edition, Revised, with 5,000 words new matter added and six 


Full-page Humorous Illustrations 
By CHARLES E. BROCK 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt side and edges, 3s, 6d. 


Punch says :— There is only one word will fittingly describe ‘A Cathedral 
Courtship.” it is delightful.” re i 


OUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE 


By LEE BACON 


Demy 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and 12 Full-page Half-tone 
Illustrations by Henry Bacon. 
Cloth gilt, with attructive Side Design, 7s, 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


A Book about Cats. 
By AGNES REPPLIER 
Author of “ Essays in Idleness,” * Points of View,” &c., &c. 


Crown 8vo, with 4 Full-page and 17 Text Illustrations by Miss E. 
Bonsall. Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


ROME 
By Cc. E. CLEMENT 


Author of ‘‘ Venice,” ‘‘ Constantinople,” and ‘* Naples.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with 20 Photogravures and nearly 300 Text Ilus- 
trations, cloth gilt extra, and enclosed in cloth box, 25s. net; 
carriage, 9d. 


POEMS OF PASSION 
FOEMS OF PLEASURE 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Only authorised English Edition, with many new Poems added. 


Large crown 8vo, tastefully printed on Hand-made Paper, 6s. net 
each; postage, 3d. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES 


AND 


’ i 
PENELOPE’S EXPER!ENCES IN SCOTLAND 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Holiday Editions, with 54 Humorous Drawings in each volume 
By CHARLES E. BROCK 
Crown 8vo, Side Design in go'd, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS 


Collected and Eaited by 
J. POTTER BRISCOE 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, with Frontispiece, Title, and Initials 
by Jas. A. Duncan. Post Svo, Ordinary Edition, cloth.5s. net; Hand- 
made Paper Edition, limited to 250 numbered copies, 7s. 6d. net; 
postage, 4d. 


THE RAVEN 
THE LOTGS EATERS Two Artistic Reprints 


Each page has an Ornamental Border, Text, and Initials drawn by 
T.R.R.P. Printed on Hand-made Paper, Initials in Red, and bound 
in art boards, vellum back, 3s. 61. net each; 50 copies of each printed 
on Japanese vellum and bound in full English vellum, with silk 
ties, lUs. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


THE BIBELOTS 


A Series of Reprints for Book Lovers. 
Size 5in. by 23in., Photogravure Portrait, New Head and Tail Pieces and Title 
Page for each volume, bound in embossed leather, 2s. 6d. net each. 
A few of the Volumes printed on vellum, price 10s. 6d. net, can still be had. 

Three Volumes Just Published. 

Vol. XII. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Vol, XIII. Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Vol. XIV. Persian Love Songs. 


Prospectus posi-free. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS 


Dainty Pocket Editions for Sportsmen and 
Book Lovers. 


Tastefully bound in limp cloth, ls. 6d. net; or bound in limp leather, 
gilt side and top, 2s. net. 
































| VOW READY. 


Vol. I. Walton’s Complete Angler. 
Vol. II. Nimrod's The Chase ard the Road. 
Vol. III. Nimrod’s The Turt. 














London : GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 
Ageacy for American Books, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 4 NOVEL BY 


_ THE WRITER OF 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN'’S 
LOVE LETTERS, 


Entiiied: “A MODERN ANTAEUS.” Price 6s. 


“The author of ‘A Modern Antaeus’ bids hard to beat a dis- 
tinguished craftsman with his own tools.”—OUTLOOK. 


“The charm of the book is undoubted: it is in itself a fasci- 
nating problem, and it carries a high standard both in conception 
and treatment.’"—DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 
Services in South America—In the Peninsula and France—At New Orleans 
—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa during 
the Kaffir War—In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. 
Edited by G. C. Moore Smita. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
by the E With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy &vo, 24s, net, 
Just out. 


MARY BOYLE, ‘HER BOOK: an Anto- 


biography. Edited by the late Sir Covrtenay Bore, K.C.B. With Portraits 
° and Hinstrations, demy $vo, l0s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE: being a 


History of the Adventures of C: ——_ Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A. Brcr- 
FORD Brvan and the Rev. H. B. WoLtrycue Wuitmonk. With Portrait, 
d&my Svo, 12s. net. | Just out. 


THE LADY POVERTY. A XIIIth Century 


Allegory. Translated by Monrcomery CarMicuaeL, Author of ‘In | 
Tuscany.” Rubricate “fl with Photogravure Frontispiece, and designed | 
Title-page, 12mo, 5s, net [Ready next week. 
This was the first book ever written about St. Francis of Assisi, having been 
completed less than a year after the Saint’s death, and is now translated into 
English for the first time. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 































tor. 





i 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


6s. each. 


COMMENTS OF 
A COUNTESS, 


WiitIN THE RADIUS 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 





FREDERIQUE, 


By MARCEL PREVOST. 


DUCKWORTH anv CO.,, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


9 
v 










BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
The Bettesworth Book: Talks with a Surrey Peasant. 


By Groner Bovrnr, Author of “A Year’s Exile.” Cloth, cr. Sv 0, 5s. net. 
eantime a near approach to perfection...... will be found i in ‘The Rettes- 
worth Book.’...... The descriptions of nature are very brief and only incidental. 
And yet, after reading it, the book seems to be full of summer and winter, and 





CHRISTMAS BOOK 


By the Author of “AYLWIN.” 


CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID 












































the ceremonial of the valleys and all the hills......Above all things it is joyful. 
ee The total impression is as ruddy asa picture by Rubens. In most pl: 1ces 
we have Bettesworth’s own word, and Bettesworth is the spokesm: on of the sun 
and the wind and the trees......For we cannot by means of extracts convey the | 
sense of splendour and beauty standing by. This is done in the ‘ The Bettes. ! 
worth Book’ more completely that it could have been by all the dots in the 

volumes of M. Maeterlinck. Wesee only a plain old man leading the heroic 
life of ‘thousands of other men who ure as Bettesworthis’; we see only a 
hop garden or the roof of a barn; but we teel immortal presencesand the every- 
day sunlight which somehow has rarely appeared in print before. Like mo st 
good books, this one has little detinife object save its own perfection; like 
them, it will have its effect.” —Dai y Chronicle. 

“ Bettesw orth is delightful, and the unc onsci ious revelation of unusually pene- 
trating sympathy in the biographer, not only with this‘ Mulvaney in =~ army 
of workers,’ but with all honest and thoughtful labour, is delightful t 

—Maneheste 7 Guarti an. 
“These ‘ talks with a Surrey peasant’ constitute a social document of singular 
interest.”—Academy. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
Messrs. LAMLEY & CO., recognising the constant need for Short 
Plays for Amateurs, are issuing another Volume in the Series— 


Domestic Experiments, and other Plays. By I. E. 
M. AITKEN. Cloth, top edge gilt, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
By E. A. 


Polite Farces for the Drawing-Room. 
Bexxett, Author of “Journalism for Women.” Cloth gilt, square 16mo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The only apparatus necessary to the presentation of these pieces is ordinary 
cost une, ordinary furniture, and a si » door for entrance and exit. 
** For house-parties bored considerably by the tedium of unoccupied hours, I 
can cordially recommend ‘ Polite Farces’ us likely to prove a veritable God- 
send,”—Echo. 


An Illustrated Historical Handbook to Chelsea. 
By Reeinatp Buivnt, Author of “‘ The Carlyles’ Chelsea Home.” 70 Illus- 
trations, 2 Maps, 7 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Limited Edition de Luxe of the above, with 4 extra Photogravure Plates. 

A few copies remain. 10s. 6d. net. 

** One of the most complete guides we have seen, with excellent illustrations 
and maps.” —Morning Herald. 
i CHEAPER EDITION. 

Primeval Scenes: being Some Comic Aspects of Life in 
Prehistoric Times. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcyrxsox, Author of “ Extinct 
Monsters.” With 21 Full-page Drawings and an Original Cover Design by 
J. Hassall and F. V. Burri —_ Imperial 4to, 3s. 6d. 

The Author takes great pains to show the public that ‘‘ Prehistoric Peeps” 
may be amusing and at the same time drawn strictly in accordance with 
scientific discovery. 

“ An amusing folio... 
into the prehistoric past. 

“Mr. Hutchinson has written 
illustrated with great drollery. 


LAMLEY & CO,, 1 Exhibition Road, S.W. 













he has comp ounded a strictly accurate set of glimpses 
Jaily Graphic. 
avery amusing book, which Mr, Hassall has 


*— Literature. 


















| vigour. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
With 9 Illustrations by Herbert Cote. Demy 16mo. 
Bound in cloth, price 1s. net; Bound in leather, price 1s, 6d. net. 
acd most spirited poem, full’ of real eloquence and instinct with imaginative 
”— Globe. ‘A charming booklet.” —Mor sig Leadev. 
“Tt tingles not only with the joy of the Armada battles, but also with the 


| supernatural imagery that centres round the golden skeleton le; gend.”—Star. 


“Mr, Lane has shown commendable Sagacity in bringing out Mr. Watts 
Dunton’s ‘Christmas at the Mermaid’ in a form and at a time suitable for 
| Christmas gifts.’”’—Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID 


SHAKESPEARE’S AND ANN HATHAWAY’S LOVE 
PASSAGES BY THE AVON. 
THE STORY OF HOW THE GOLDEN SKELETON SAVED 
ENGLAND FROM THE SPANISH ARMADA. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
DECEMBER, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 


PREVENTION OF PRESIDENTIAL ASSASSINA- 


TIONS. 
By General LEW WALLACE. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ANARCHISTS. 
By THE DUKE OF ARCOS. 


THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
By Rear-Admiral MELVILLE. 


And other Articles. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


—— 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





AL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 
ANCIENT | ROY aphs by T. R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by 
FrepERIC CHAPMAN. 
Uniform with © che Architectural Remains of Richmond, Twickenham,” &c. 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. | 
#.* This Edition is limited to 400 copies, 365 of which are for sale in England 
ond America. 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. Uniform with “The 
Education of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio (12in. by 18 in.), 20s. 
nared a small Booklet containing 8 Tlustrations from 
Mr. John, Lome imon's Works. This will be sent post-free to any address, 


N: her Homes and her Friends. By Con- 
JANE AUSTE With numerous Illustrations by Euuen G, HI, Bs 
with Photogravure Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Professor Ber- 
Tra WINDLE. With nearly 100 Illustrations by Epuunp H. New. Demy 
Svo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

*#.* Also an édition de luge, printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 

demy Syo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 63s. net, 

« Let me acknowledge at once that the book is final, no further work on the 
subject is conceivable......We hope to go into Wessex next week, and to take 
the book as our companion.” —Bookman, 


THOMAS WOLSEY, Legate and Reformer. By Etheldred 
L. Tauntoy, Author of ‘* The History of the Jesuits in England,” &c. 
Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R, Way. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
lis. net. 

“Mr. Taunton has, in dealing with controversial subjects, so great a faculty 
of appealing to the sense of fairplay of his readers that one has pleasure in com- 
mending this fresh and interesting study.” —Scotsman, 


KING MONMOUTH: being a History of the Career of 
James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN Fra, With 14 
Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and 
upwards of 100 Black-and-Whuite Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

[Just out, 
“ What he has really set himself to do he has done, as heretofore, to excel- 
yent effect.” —Athenzum. 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. By William 
ArcHErR. With 33 Full-page Fortraits reproduced from Woodcuts by 
Rosert BrypEN. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

“Mr. W. Archer has done a capital piece of work, which all those who care 
for the imaginative and artistic efforts of our generation will be glad to keep 
on their bookshelves.” —Daily Telegraph. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
LATER POEMS. By Alice Meynell, Author of ‘The 


Colour of Life,’’. “The Spirit of Place,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WALT WHITMAN: an Essay. By Edmond Holmes. 


Together with a Selection from Whitman's Poetry. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Silence of Love.” Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
MEN AND LETTERS. By Herbert Paul. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


net. 








NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. With nearly 29) Illustrations by Epmunp H. New, and Photo- 
gravure Portraits of White's Correspondents, Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


SHAKESPEARE'’S SONGS. With 11 Full-page Illustrations, 
a Cover Design, and Ornaments. By Henry Ospovat. Uniform with 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Imperial 16mo, 3s. Gd. net. 

“The excellent drawings in ‘Shakespeare’s Songs’ by Mr. Henry Ospovat, 
together with tasteful binding and good paper, make the work a very suitable 
gift-book.”—Literary World. 


FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE. Letters on Things 
Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By Heten Mitman (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton). With a Cover-Design by Epmunp H, New. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE WORLD’S DELIGHT. By Mary J. H.'Skrine. Crown 
Svo, Os, 


“For the student and lover of children the book is full of revelation and 
delight, for it is written with humour and sympathy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts,” 
“Idols,” “* White Dove,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“Arresting is the right word to apply to Mr. Locke’s book...... one of the 
most attractive novels of the year.” —Daily Zelegraph. 


Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 7 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the 
late R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Catalogue raisonné of Raeburn’s Works 
by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 
68 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Fac- 
simile. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


9 ’ 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. Hetmout. With an Introductory Essay by the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. To be completed in 8 super- 
royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black 
and White Illustrations. ‘Price in cloth, 15s. net per volume; or in half- 
morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per volume. 

Vol, I.—PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With 

many Plates and Maps. 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, The first volume 

may be obtained on approval. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 12 


Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from 
Original Drawings specially made for this work by Joseph Pennell, 1 
vol., 10s. net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Heyry James. 


With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol., 10s. net. Second 
Impression, 

THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Ricuarp 


Garett, C.B., LL.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


HYPOLYMPIA; or, The Gods in the Island. An Ironic 


Fantasy. By Epmunp Gosse. 1 vol., 5s. 


POEMS SELECTED FROM SCHILLER. 


by E. P. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA: and other Love Lyrics 


from India. Selected and Arranged by Lacrence Hope. | 1 vol.,, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Artuvur Symons. With Portrait, 2 vols, 


10s. net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 
Taste and Zsthetics, from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Octave Uzanye. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 
Text Illustrations by Francois Courboin. New and Cheaper Edition, 
l vol., 15s, net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical Studies 


of the Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, 
Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema, By Cosmo Monxuotse. Profusely Illus- 
trated, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. ret. 


| FAIRY TALES : from the Swedish of Baron G. DsvrKLov. 
By H. L. Braexstap. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric 
Werenskiold, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


’ = 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, A New Transla- 
tion from the Danish Original by H. L. Brarxstap, With an Introduction 
by Epmunp GossE. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 2 vols., 
10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 uet. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild 
Flowers and their Insect Visitors. By Nettse BuancHay. With Coloured 
Plates and many other Illustrations photographed direct from Nature by 
Henry Troth and A. BR. Dugmore. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S WORKS. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS.  Lithographed in Colours (1iin. by 
l6}in.), in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. 12 Coloured Plates, 
with accompanying Rhymes by Ruprarp Kiriixe. 4to, boards, litho- 
graphed on cartridge-paper, 2s. 6d. 

AN ALPHABET. 26 Coloured Plates, 4to, boards lithographed on 
cartridge-paper, 5s. The Library Edition, on Dutch hand-made paper, 
12s. 6d. net. 

LONDON TYPES. 12 Coloured Plates, with Quatorzains by W. E. 

Hester. 4to, boards, lithographed on cartridge-paper, 5s. 

*,* A few Sets of the Plates of these Wor printed from the Original Wood- 

blocks and Hand-coloured by the Artist, in Portyolio, £21 net. 

CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels 
Reproduced m Colours, 42s. net. 

THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Rhymes by Anrucr 


Wavcau. 4to, boards, 5s. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 








Translated 















THIRD THOUSAND. | 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By Richard Bagot, | 
Author of *‘ A Roman Mystery,” and “ Casting of Nets.” Crown Svo, és, | 
“Purely a novel of society, interesting, it gives real portraits of the world as 
we know it... 
and 
sd 


uD 


Readers who like a novel dealing with the world they live in, | 

peopled, not with dummies, but with real live characters, who act from | 

erstandable motives, will find this a thoroughly amusing and interesting 
ator. 












THE ARISTOCRATS. By Gertrude Atherton, Author of 


“Senator North,” “ Patience Sparhawk,” &c. Crown 8vo, és, 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. | 
' | 
“Clever and entertaining.” —Times. | 


Mr. John Lane will send post-free to any address his latest Catalogues and | 


ees Prospectuses. | 


JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, London, W.; and New York. 


|THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, deiny 


Svo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of Twelve Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, 
or separate volumes, 7s. 6d, each. 

~ = €e - 
By Dr STENDHAL. 
cE Hewterr. With 4 Coloured Plates 
vure, and Portraits. 





With an Introduction by Mr. Mav 
by Eugene Paul Avril, 2 Phot 
COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosrer Mérimuer. Intro- 
duetion by Mr. Axtuvr Symons. With 4 Coleured Plates by Parys, a 


v1 


Photogravure, and Portraits. 





MAXIM “GORKL 
THE ORLOFF COUPLE, and MALVA. Two Stories. 


With Autograph Portrait an rraphical Note. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2! Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


t 
' 

HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 
His Life and Works. By A. L. Batpry. With 16 Photogravure Plates 
and about 100 other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Prof. von 
Herkomer. 

Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical 
Study of his Life and Works. By Lioyex Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, London ; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures 
and Works of Art. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and 
other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings, 


Small 4to, £1 Is. net. 


THE TOWEK OF LONDON. In 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND- 
Gower, F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. 
(Vol. IL., Stuart and Hanoverian Time, in the Press.) 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GAB#HIEL ROSSETTI. An 
Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H.C. Marimurer. Second 
Edition, Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other Lilustrations. 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. 


Srrvutr. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations, 
Small 4to, 14s. net. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


EVANGELISTS, APOSTLES, AND OTHER EARLY SAINTS, By Mrs. 
ARTHUR BELL. With 49 Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontis- 


piece, 
Imperial 8vo, 28s, net. 


FRENCH DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE IN THE EJGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lavy Dike. 
With 16 Photogravure Plates and 56 Half-toue Illustrations. 


mperia! 8vo, 28s. net. 


Imp 4 
FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Ditge. With 12 Photogravure 
Plates and 64 Half-tone Illustrations. 
perial Svo, 28s. net. 


Im 
FRENCH AKCHITECTS AND 
SCULPTORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Ditge. 
With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANUT VAN RIJN AND 


HIS WORK. By Matcoum Bert. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 
other Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, Writings, 
and his Public Life. By Aymer VaLiance,M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Ilustra- 


tions. i 
Small colom! iz Svo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life 


and Works. By Mrs. Axtuur Bey (N. D’Anvers). With 58 [lustratious 
in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


‘ost &vo, 7s. 6d. n 


ENGLISH PR#-RAPHAELITE 


PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By Percy Bate. With 
100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.RA. An Tlustrated Chronicie by Ernest Rays. With 80 Lustrations, 
including 2 Photogravure Plates, Fourtb Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART., 


P.R.A.: his Art and Inflnence. By A, Lys Batpry. Illustrated with 
89 Reproductions in Half-tone aud 2 Photogravure Plates. Second 
Edition. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


BART.: a Record and Review. By Matcosm: Bett. Eighth Edition, 
with 100 IJustrations. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. —Crown Sve, 6s, net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES 


STUART CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With a Memoir by Sir 
Water J.Senpauu, G.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana ; and Portrait. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Illustrated anditDecorated by Byam Suaw. Second Edition, Revised, post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated 


and Decorated by Ropert AnyinG Bey. Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN 


POE. Illustrated and Decorated by W.HratH Rosinson. Post 8vo, 6s, 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS (inclnd- 


ing Samson Agonistes and Comus). Ilustrated by ALrrep Gartg Jones, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to 


Milton. Illustrated by BR, Ayninc Bett. Post 8vo, 6s, 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES of PAINTERS 


Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net each ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 
BURNE-JONES, | FRA ANGELICO. GEORGE ROMNEY. 
VELAZQUEZ. G. F. WATTS, R.A. WATTEAU. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S WARNING, 
“THE OLD COUNTRY MUST WAKE UP.” 
Everybody should read 


ANTICIPATION 5, by H. G. Wells, 


in which he deals with 


THE SHIFTING OF COMMERCIAL DOMINATION 
The Pall Mall Gazette says this part of the book is ‘ the most important, 
It is written with more conviction than any other.” ii 


H. G. WELLS’S REMARKABLE BOOK.—THIRD EDITION NOW Brapy, 


ANTICIPATIONS 


Of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon Human Life 
and Thought. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine” 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 4 


EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


DIARIES of the EMPEROR FREDERICK 
DURING THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1866 AND 1870-71, and his Journeys ty 
the East and to Spain, Translated from the German by Frances A, Weypy 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. . 

The World says :—‘‘ It would be impossible to exaggerate their value, They 
afford an insight into the character, the varied gifts, the ideals, and the aims 
of their lamented author, such as no biographer could have supplied,” 


LONDON'S CABS AND ‘BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: their Origin ay 


History. By Henry Cuartes Moore. With Illustrations from rare olj 
Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

** Mr. Moores book is a complete guide to the history both of the cab and o 

the omnibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting py 

the illustrations which accompany it.”’-—Globe. . 














A HANDSOME BOOK FOR PRESENTATION 
GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


Np 
BY THE IONIAN SEA. By Georce Gissno, 
With Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous others in Black anj 
White, small 4to, 16s. 
Eloquent, dainty, charming, delicate, vivid, fascinating, attractive, poetical, 
delightful, beautiful, valuable, e:egant, refined, learned, shrewd, euthusiastic, 
distinctive, powerful, joyous. 


STEPHEN CRANE'S NEW BOOK. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 23; 


Srepuen Crane. Author of ‘The Bed Badge of Courage.” With $ Ful. 
page Llustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The series of vigorous pictures of battles forming this voinme was among the 
very last work done by the gifted author of ‘* ‘The Red Badge of Courage,” aud 
comprises some of his best writing. 


TWO HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. . 
FANCY FAR-LAND. A Collection of Stories for 


Young People. By Myra Hamitton. With numerons [lustrations by ¥, 
E. Millar, M. Miles, J. Watkins, and others. Square crown 8vo, 5s. uet, 
The Standard suys:—‘‘ A notable volume of charmingly-told fairy tales,” 
Literature says.—‘‘ An original, graceful collection,” 
The World says :—‘‘ A very charming collection.” 


uo 
FACT AND FABLE. By Errie Jonnson, Author 
of ‘‘ In the Fire and Other Fancies.”’ With Illustrations by Olive Allen, 
Crown 4to, 6s. 
The Bookman says :— Miss Johnson’s delicate, graceful wrapping up of Trath 
in a glittering mist of her own imaginings is wholly charming. Aud Miss 
Allen s ilmstrations are exquisite examples of black and wiiite work,” 


TWO BOOKS ON THE “Z0Q.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. Beinga 
Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts 
and Birds at the ‘“‘ Zoo.” By A. D. BautLetr, late Superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens. With Illustrations by A, T. Elwes, and Portraits, 
Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ An eminently readable volume .....One of the most 
interesting works of its class that we have read fora long time; it is also one 
of the most instructive.” 


BARTLETT’S LIFE AMONG WILD 
BEASTS IN THE “ZOO.” Being a Continuation of ‘* Wild Animals in 
Captivity.” By A. D. BartLert. Tlustrated, large crown Sve, 7s, 6d. 

The Academy says:—‘* Mr. Bartlett’s books coutain more thar natural his- 
tory. They are the records of one man’s relations with animals—relatious the 
most kindly, the most houourable.” 


- IMPORTANT NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE GISSLNG. 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. A Novel. By 


GEORGE GissInG. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Maovrice Hewte7t, 
Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY FIONA MACLEOD. 
The DIVINE ADVENTURE ; IONA; By SUNDOWN 
SHORES. Studies in Spiritual History. By Fiona Macteop, Author of 
“The Washer of the Ford,” ‘‘The Dominion of Dreams,” &c. Cr, 8vo, 63. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE INDIVIDUALIST. ‘Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HEART OF LIFE. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Ninth Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 64. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 

THE NOVELS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

With 78 Illustrations Reproduced from Etchings by Thomas Stothard and 
. F. Burney, and a Portrait of Richardson. 

In 20 vols. small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per vol. in cloth; and 3s. 6d, net per 
vol. in leather, and in half-calf, comprising— 
PAMELA. | CLAR SSA HARLOWE. | SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 
“Messrs. Chapman and Hall have done good service to literature by thé 
publication of this pretty edition of Richardson.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Miss McKenna's preface is a perfect piece of work.” 

Wy : So cL —Dr. Garnett in Bookman. 
“In issuing this edition in complete form, Messrs. Chapman and Hall have 
rendered distinct service not only to the student of eighteenth century litera 
ture, but to the general public.......No daintier set could be desired.” 3 
“Complete, attractive, beautiful edition.’’—Academy. —Daily Chronicle. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





—_—_—__ 

















London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.0. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'8 NEW BOOKS 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR, GLADSTONE. 


WITH A PORTRAIT, large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
as Or 


ERBERT W. PAUL, 
“The writer brings to a focus, with enviable lucidity and no 


“MEN AND LETTERS.” 
the life of a man who for more than half a century was in the 
wasted wepbe’affairs. Mr. Paul writes with moderation and candour.” 
Ome AB a chronicle of facts, Mr. Paul’s volume is singularly complete 
nd trustworthy, and the author does not write in any way as a partisan...... 
The difference between Mr. Paul and a commonplace biographer lies in the 
fact that he is able to show us the essential unity of Gladstone’s character from 


beginning to end.” 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


OWEN. By R. Barry O'Brien, Author of “The Life of Charles 

an Parnell,” “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &. With a 
Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NOTICE.—SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

Tines.—“ Lord Rosebery’s censor of biographies would, we are inclined to 

think, pronounce a very favourable opinion on Mr. Barry O’Brien’s Life of the 

jate Lord Chief Justice, and would say that he had accomplished a difficult 

task with great skill and tact.” 


MUTINY. By W. H. Frircnert, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” “‘ Wellington’s Men,” &. With 
8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Scotsman.—“ It is a fine book, and no better could be put into the hands of 
our boys this Christmastide.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two 


Years’ Record, 1899-1901. By A. Conan Doyue. 15th Impression (com- 
pleting over 55,000 Copies printed). Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the 
two years of warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives 
the first connected account, largely derived from private sources, 
of the operations of the last year in South Africa. 


THE SMALL FARM AND 


MANAGEMENT. By James Lone. Author of “British Dairy Farming,” 
“Farming in a Small Way,” ‘“‘The Story of the Farm,” “Our Food 
Supply,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ROBERT BRIDGES. Vols. I. to ITI. Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
St. Jumes’s Gazette —** Mr. Robert Bridges is a poet-who has established the 
right to be read as a whole by all who take contemporary literature seriously.” 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other 


Poems. By the late Joun Brrye LeicestEX WagREN, Lord Dz Taeter. 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” 
“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. Crown 8yo, 63. 


COUNT HANNIBAL, By Sranuey J. 


Werman, Author of “The New Rector,” “The Castle Inn,” &c. 


8vo, 63. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Mustrated London News.—‘‘ There can be little dispute that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman $ new novel is his best piece of story-telling......He has proved once 
more that in this field of romauce he is far superior to his competitors.” 


THE MAKING 0F AMARCHIONESS. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNET, Author of “The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Scofsman.— A fine, brisk, humorous, simpie, and healtliy story.” 
Globe.— Very much above the average, and very well worth reading.” 


Standard.— 











Crown 





PUNCH.—“ The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among tho brightest of the maga- 
zines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


F MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Oue of the very few good literary maga- 
ines 
THE WORLD.—“ The ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ is full of good things.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 

Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 
4s., payable in advance. 
Two New Seria! Stories: 
(1) THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, by ANTHONY Hore, 
AND 

(2) THE FOUR FEATHERS, by A. E. W. Mason, 

WILL BEGIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Ready at all Newsagents’ and Booksellers’ on December 23rd, 


DENT’S XMAS LIST. 


SOME BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTATION. 





*,* J. M. DENT § CO?S Illustrated Lists sent vost-free. 





The Ideal Literary Present. 
DENT’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
100 Illustrations by Hersert Ramtron. In 3 vols, large medium 8vo, cloth 
gilt, £1 2s. 6d. net, Also a Large-Paper Edition. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ Offers as its special attractions a charming essay by 
Mr. Dobson on ‘ Johnson’s London Haunts and Habitations,’ and 100 admir- 
able topographical illustrations from the pen of Mr. Railton. The portraits 
are 20 in number, beautifully reproduced...... We cordially recommend [it] to the 
notice of persons on Christmas gifts intent.” 





DENT’S ILLUSTRATED ‘*ELIA.”—THIRD EDITION. 


LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. (Con- 


taining the “Essays” and “ Last Essays.” ) Edited by Aucustrne BIRRELL. 

Witb 150 Illustrations by CuarLes E. Brock, also Title-page and End- 

papers. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net; or cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 
Literature says :—‘* One only wishes that Lamb could have seen this particu- 
| lar avatar of his pleasant volumes, for its beauty would have delighted him as 
it will his many latter-day readers, Mr. Brock illustrates the two volumes 
with iminense skill and sympathy. His drawing of Lamb and his sister at 
home by candlelight is in itself a reason for possessing these books, They fulfil 
every xsthetic requirement.” 


DENT’S JUVENILE BOOKS. 


A Sumptuous Art Book. 


STORIES OF 
THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. 


Told for Young People by ALBINIA WHERRY. With 53 Reproductions, 
8 being in Photogravure, royal 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 10s. 6d. net (limited 
to 750 copies). 

The Academy says:—*We heartily recommend this beautiful volume to such parents 
as would have their children take an intelligent interest in other matters than 
cricket and hockey...... Charming reproductions and grucefully written chapters. 
donate Tne wealth of anecdote and legend, interspersed with the purely aesthetic 
information, is calculated to allay whatever suspicions the youthful reader may 
harbour against a work of instruction.” 


A Fairy Book. 
GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. Edited by Manran 
Epwarps. With Coloured Cover and 100 Illustrations by B. Anyine 
BELL. 5s, net. The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ The illustrations are 
among the best we have seen......for the ‘Grimm’ spirit put into every 
one of them.” 








l 
A Book of Legends. 


SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by Etta Noyes. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and many Dlustrations by Dora Norzs 
after the Old Masters, Oblong 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Sunday Book, 

THE GOSPEL STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. The 
Authorised Version of the Gospels Arranged as a Continuous Narrative, 
by Loa W. Hourtcuison. With Lluminated Cover and 20 Illustrations 
by PaTTEN Witson. 43, 6d. net. 

A Story Book. r 

PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. By 
Manet C. Brrcuesoves. LTlustrated by H.M. Broce. Ia Coloured 
Cover, 3s, 5d, net. The Queen says:— An ideal book for a Christmas 
present to an imaginative child.” 


A Book for Girls. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. JAMEson, 


Illustrated by R. AynixG@ Bett, in red and black. Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


Nursery Books. 

THE BAIRN BOOKS.—I. The Farm Book. II. A 
Book of Days. Each with numerous Coloured IUustrations, and 
Covers by Cuss. Robinson. Is. 3d. net; or together tn box, 2s. 6d 
net. Literature says :—** They will surely give pleasure, more especially 
as they are illustrated with dozens of laughable cvuloured drawings and 
quaint sketches.” 


A Bird Book. 

BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 
** Bird-Watching.” Iiustrated by the Rev. H. D. Aster. 
43, 6d. net. 


A Song 6&ook. 

OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. Harmonised 
by C. ForsytHe and Illustrated in Colowss by B. Ostegrac. Oblong 
tto, 6s. net. 


Books of Fairy Tales. 

THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND.—I. The 
Reign of King Herla. Edited by Wm. Canton. II. King Cole. 
Edited by J. M. Grsson. Each with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover 
Design, and 175 Illustratioas by Cuas. Robinson. 4s. Sd. net. Punch 

says of “ Kiug Cole” .—‘‘ Possesses the charm ng old friends 


3y EpmuNpD SeExovs, Author of 
Cloth giit 











The same Number will contain the JUustrated Completion of 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE, 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
ARTICLES AND SHORT STORIES BY THE BEST WRITERS. 








To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


bound together anew in the happiest style. sre are delightful 
pictures in nearly every page.” 
TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. net; 
New volumes ; 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece and 2 Ilustrations. 
lambskin, 2s. net. 11 vols. published; see Special List. 


PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORDS BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


The Struggle in Natal. 


By ‘‘ LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
that every serious historian in the future will 
y hronicle. 


**So clear and comprehensive 
eeve to consult his chapters.’’—Da 
‘Singularly vivid as pictures of real war, and......have much historical 
value.”—Athenzuin. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


g M4 " 
SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 
Roberts. By G. W. Forrest. C.I.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government 
of India. With 9 Portraits, Crown 8vo, 

“Mr. G. W. Forrest was well-inspired in revising and re-publishing these 
studies of Sepoy Generals. His lively style lends play to his erudition ; and 
he has the one supreme merit in the narrator of stirring events, that of a keen 
eye for an effective quotation from contemporary records.”—Pall Ma‘l Gazetie, 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HAUD IMMEMOR: Reminiscences of 


Legal and S« Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By CHARLES 
STEWART. Witl 1 10 Paotogravure Plates , Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE- 


TORIA. By Captain Avumer Hatpayg, D.S.O. With Illustratious, Piaus, 
and Map, Crown &vo, 5s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. With Portrait and Illustrations, 


in 2 vols. Post 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE: A 


Tribute to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great < 
Greater Britain. By Ian MALcoum, x .P. Small Square &vo 
os. net. 


FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. Edited 


by Laurie Maeyvs, M.A., and Ceci, Hrapiam, B.A, Feap. Sro, 5s. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS: 


Calendar of Devotion, By the Same. Second Edition. Feap. $ro, 5s 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Moina O’Nertt. Sixth Impression. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE 


ALMOND TREE Burke. Cheaper Edition. 1s. net 


ae FOR THE LIFE OF A 


Scdliein caver 


A 


SATLOR: Band Adm iral Sir Witz im Krwyepy, K.C.B, With Ilustratio 
Cheaper Editicn, Demy Svo, 6s. 

HELENA FAUCIT (LADY 
MARTIN). By HEODORE MAartIy, “CB, EK.C.V.0. With 5 
Photegray urc Piate Se ad Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. ne‘. 


ON SOME OF Penge roe yg th 


FEMALE CHARACTERS... by lizi JENA Paverr (Lady Martin 
Portrait by Leh i. Sixth Edition. D my Svo, Te. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
a EDITION, 


In 10 vols., gilt top, 






Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net eaci:. With Fho nomen Trontispieces, from 
Drawings by W1L11A™ ine scaatl R, x oe er SUNDY, RL Byam Suaw, 
Bt.. £ SLAUDE A SHEPPERSON, R N A pe’ NG 1 CLLIVAX 
Max Cowren, and Marr IVFES [HAG me 


To be had in extra Bindings for presentation. 


WARWICK EDITION. Tn 12 vols., 4in. by | 


6hine C loth ling P, 2s. net per v< .: imi itation on limr , gilt 
top, 2s . 6 t pe ther mp, Zit to; ba ~okmarker, 35. net 


per 1 es half vellum, cloth sides 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








on 
NOW READY. . 


KATHARINE TYNAN’s 
POEMS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. 


The EXAMINER says :—“For many a long day I have not me 
with a new volume of poems that has pleased me so much. If: my 
words have the smallest weight with any verse-lovi ing readers 
especially those who have to do with children, I say buy it ‘ang 
ponder it ; it will be a help to your best life.” 

The ScoTSMAN says :—" Any poetic soul yearning for Something 
that is not only beautiful, but also Irish, will not go away from 
this book disappointed.” 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD, 


A Romance of St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne's Victory, 
By JOSEPH ALTSHELER. 
Price 6s. 


“ § fine swinging story."—DAILY EXPREss, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. A. HINKSON. 


Price 6s. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


“The book is never dull, and it makes its readers almost feel 
imbued with the spirit of those stirring times and admire thog 
young gallants who, to avenge their lady-loves or to secure a smile, 
considered no risk too great. ‘The Point of Honour’ will be sure 
to find favour with readers who enjoy stories of that period.” 

—ScoTsMay, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Ltd.), 21 Bedford Street, London, W., 





AND REALISTIC PICTURE.” 
— SPECTATOR. 


BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


NEW, LARGE. AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY of 
this First Book by a New Writer, 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 


“A VIVID 


VSTER REVIEW.— 
“4 SPLENDID STORY 
NATING BOOK.” 


WEST MI. 
veeees THIS FASC 


CHRISTIAN WORID.— 
“THIS ABSORBING 
IS FASCINATION 
MEASURE.” 


STORY...s+< THERE 
IN Dot L TBL E 


TELEGRAPH.— 
“A POWERFUL NOVEL...... WHEN THE 


DAILY 


AUTHOR PLUNGES INTO HIS STORY 
ATTEN 


HE HOLDS THE READER'S 
TION TO THE END.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S Books for Xmas Presents. 


RARAAAALS 


T, FISHER UNWIN’S LIBRARIES. 

Ur, UNWIN draws the attention of book readers to the Following 
et af Series published by him, of which a detailed list will 
te sent to any address post-free on application :— 
rin OF LITERARY HISTORY. Histories of 
ae eRe asnres of the World. 16s, 
THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays of Old Dramatists. 

61 


ts, O 2? yols. 


THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. Biographies of 

our Most Famous Empire Builders. 5s. 

MASTERS OF MEDICINE. Biographies of Eminent Medical 
, 3s.6d. 7 vols. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 3s. 6d. 18 vols. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. Studies in Crime. 6s. 4 vols. 

THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. Tales for Children. 2s. 6d. 


20 vols. 

THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. Histories for Children. 2s. 6d. 

THE “ CENTURY ” SCOTT. ASet of the Waverley Novels in 
25 vols. Is. per vol. 7) 5h Sa ne ny RIG 

BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

R. M.Srurarp. 2 vols., Illustrated, 21s. net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ‘A CARICATURIST. Py 

anny Furniss. Over 300 Ilustrations, 32s. 

BEFORE I “FORGET : being the Autobiography of a 
Chevalier d’Industrie, Written by ALzERt CHEVALIER. _Hus., 162. net. 

UP FROM SLAVERY : the Autobiography of Booker T. 
Washington. 63, net. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Join 
Mortey. 2 vols., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. per vol. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE EPOCH OF 
eee By the Countzrss Martinenao Cxsaresco. Cheap 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA 
By Prof. Pasquate Virtarr. Translatel by Linpa Vinrart. New and 
Cheaper Edition in i vol., Fully Illustrated, cloth, large crown, 7s. 6d, 

LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Prof. Pasguave Vittari. Revised Edition. Translated by Lriypa 
Virwakr. 1 vol., Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ART BOOKS. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: his Life and Work. By L. 


Vittari. Upwards of 80 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. net. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE 
ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turn and J.G. Vetpurer, With many quaint 
Woodcut Illustrations by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nicuwenkamp. 
Cloth, 21s. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. Edited by 


Srvart Dopason CoLLincwoopr. Profusely Illustrated, large crown vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. By 


Jaye E. Harrison. Fourth Edition, Map and 10 LIilustrations, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Jescribed by Mrs. Van 
ReNsseELaenr, and Illus. by Joseph Pennel!. Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 25s. 


HISTORY. 
THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE 


HISTORY. By Professor Vituarr, Author of ‘The Life and Times of 
Savonarola,” &c. Cheap Edition, fully Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE AND PROGRESS. 


Under the Rule of Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, Newman, and Vaughan, 
By Percy FirzGkraLp. 2 vols., with Photogravure Portraits, 21s. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By W. 8. Litty. Fully 


Illustrated, 16s, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Wales. By O. M. Epwarns, Lecturer on Modern History at Liucoln 
College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

“Brief Glimpses.”” A handsome Illustrated Handbook, explaining how 
the famous “ Story of the Nations” Series may be purchased on the INSTAL- 
‘I SYSTEM at an ENORMOUS REDUCTION, 
handbook contains 56 specimen Full-page Illustrations, 54 pages of Text, 
ts of some of the Authors, a complete list of the volumes, with particulars 
of the writersand Press Reviews and criticisms. It will be sent you free of 
charge on your remitting simply the cost of postage, three halfpence. 


LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE SECOND 


EMPIRE. By an Inmate of the Palace. By Anna L. Bicgyetu. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


FALAISE. By Anna Bowman Dopp. Profusely Illus- 


trated, 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES (XIVrH CENTURY). By J. J. Jusseranp, Conseiller d’Ambas- 
sade. ‘Translated from the French by Lucy A. Tounmin Sirs. Illus- 
trated, Fifth and Revised Edition, large crown §vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, Language, & History. 


Being Extracts from the Reports of the Royal Commission on Land in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. Edited, with Additions, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Joun Buys, Principal of Jesus College and Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford, and Davip Brynuor Jones, Q.C., M.P., two of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. Demy 8v6, cloth, Second Edition, Revised, 16s, 













POETRY. 
POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. New and Revised Edition, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE EMPIRE. By H. 


be R. Warker, Author of “ Australian Democracy,” &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN: being the 


Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Captain H. H. P. Deasy. With 
Appendices, Maps, and 80 Illustrations, cloth gilt, Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 


THE ANNALS OF MONT BLANC: a Monograph. By 
C. E. Marruews, sometime President of the Alpine Club. With Maps, 6 
—s Types, and other Illustrations and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
21s. net. er : 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 
y ienny Norman, B.A. Fourth Thousand, small demy Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND CAMERA. 

eravaro Frome crown ca yi ee Reet Bane” 








ESSAYS. 
BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, and other Essays 


By Rev. Canon Jessorr, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALCOHOLISM: a Study in Heredity. By G. Arcupaut. 
Rep, M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E., Author of *‘ The Present Evolution of Man,” 
Lecturer on Heredity in the University of Edinburgh, &c., &e. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. : 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. By Sir Epwarp Rvssetn, 
Author of “ That Reminds Me,” und Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. 
With Introduction by the Bishop of Hereford. 6s. net. 

ARCADY Ps for Better, for Worse. By Rey. Canon JESsorr, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, limp cloth, silk sewn, 3s. 6d. 

THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, and other Medieval 
Sketches. By Rev. Canon Jussorr, D.D. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, silk sewn, 3s. 6d. 

THE CROWD: a Study of the Popular Mind. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. A Continuation of “The 
Treasure Seekers.” By E. Nesbit, Dlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nessrr. Fully 
Pictured, 6s. 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. By E. 
NesBit. Profusely Lllustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Two BUSYBODIES. By Mrs. 8. G. Arnonp. With 
‘rontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MARGARET HETHERTON. A Book for Girls. By 
E. L. Kresow. With I'rontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE BLUE BABY, and other Stories. By Mrs. Morxs- 


wortu, Author of “ Carrots,” &. Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


oF. C.: 6" 
TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. Carrutuers 
GouLp and his Son, F. H. Carruruers Govuip. Fully Illustrated by 
“FL C.G.” Crown 4to, 6s. 


THE BOY AND THE ANGEL: Discourses for 
Children. By Rev. Joux Bruzs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Impression. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


(Rev. G. L. Dodgson). By S. D. Cottincwoop. With about 100 Ilustra- 
tions, crown $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 


THE MRS. BRIGHTWEN SERIES. 
A newly-printed Edition of her Volumes, bound in uniform cloth, cr. 8vo, 2s. each, 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. _ Illustrated. 


Twenty-second Thousand. 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. With Portrait of 


Author and many Illustrations, Seventh Thousand. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. With 


32 Illustrations by Theo. Carreras. Fifth Thousand. 


GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE: an Easy Guide to the 


Study of Botany. Illustrated. Fifth Thousand. 








GOOD NOVELS at 6s. each. 


“RITA.’—A Jilt’s Journal. — ;CROCKETT, S. R.—The Stickit 
STACPOOLE.—The Bourgeois, Minister—The Lilac Sun Bonnet— 
BARR (AMELIA E.)—Trinity Bells. The Raiders—The Grey Man—Kit 


LECKE (LUUIS).—York the Adven- Kennedy. 
turer. CROTTIE, JULIA M.—Neighbours— 

BAKER (J.)—A Double Choice. The Lost Land. 

FRASER (J.)—Death the Showman, |SU7CLIFFE, HALLIWELL. — By 

MANN (MARY E.)—The Mating of a Moor and Fell—Shameless Wayne 

Dove. —Ricroft of Witheuns. 

BARR (AMELIA E.)—Souls of Passage | CHOMLEY, C. H., and OUTHWAITE, 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.—Kobert| RK. M.—The’ Wisdom of Esau. 


Orange. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Unwin’s Green 
BOURGET (PAUL).—The Disciple. Cloth Library.) 
PIDGIN.—Quincy Adams Sawyer. “ RITA.”—Vaunity : the Confessions of 
ANDREWS (KATHERINSE)— a Court Modiste. 

Stephen Kyrle. MOORE (GEORGE).—Sister Teresa. 








On receipt of a Postcard, Mr. Unwin will forward the address of a local Bookseller where any of his books may be examined. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WSSSSSOSSS OSS SSS SSO SESH SSSSOSOSOOOOS 


VOLUME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A,, 


Director of the Gallery. 


[December 14, 190]. 



















Illustrating every Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 
ISSUED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 
Two Volumes, £6 6s. the Set net. This Edition is limited to 750 Copies, supplied in Sets only. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 





NOTICE—CHINESE PORCELAIN: a History and | 
Description of, by COSMO MONKHOUSE, with a Preface ani ¥ 
Notes by Dr. §. W. BUSHELL, €.M.G., profusely Illustrated, and con. 
taining 24 Plates in Colours, is NOW READY, price 30s. net. This 
Edition will be limited to 1,000 Copies. 





HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By Sir Roserr 
STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


‘BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS 
OF TO-DAY. By M. H. SPIELMANN. With about 200 
Illustrations, 5s, net ; handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MASQUE OF DAYS: from the Last Essays 
of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. 
With 40 Full-page Designs in Colour, 6s. 









FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swars. 
LAND. With Coloured Pictures by A. Thorburn and other 
Complete in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters on the 


Social Life, Architecture, and Recards of the Great City and 
its Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., FSA, With 60 
Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d net. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. By RICHARD DANES. With 10 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations, 1 complete vol, 


















1,560 pages, 7s. 6d. : | 


TREASURE ISLAND: a Story of Pirates fF . 
and the Spanish Main. By R. L. STEVENSON. With 50 PF 
Original Illustrations by Wal Paget. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, Yearly Volume. 
With nearly 1,000 choice Illustrations and a Series of Special| CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume — | 


Plates, 21s. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. Including Rudyard 


Kipling’s great Story “Kim.” &s, i 

STRANGE ADVENTURES IN DICKY-BIRD : 
LAND. Stories Told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE RE- | ! 

and Overheard by R. KEARTON, F.ZS. Illustrated from DEEMER. By Eminent Authorities. With 8 Full-page [ 
Photos by C. Kearton, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt Illustrations, 6s. — : 

edges, 5s, E: 


‘MARINE PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. 


‘By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s. 





CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. By Medical eee Seen eee ening it womens netate 


Man. With § Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 6s, Type, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GIFT-BOOKS will be sent on application. . OF 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “SOCIAL ENGLAND.” . J 
VOL. I. NOW READY, price i2s. net. 


q Ny 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. q 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. , 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous Coloured Plates reproduced from authentic sources, : = 
Vol. I. contains 800 pages, about 400 Tlustrations and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. 
LITERATURE says :—“ The new edition differs from all the former ones, and assumes a new and much more valuable character. There is a rich storehouse q T 


of pictorial information about the early life of England which has not been turned to any comprehensive practical use. It is, of course, not nearly exhausted is 
the present work : but the editor claims with some justice that the best treasures are here revealed, and a large number of them for the first time......If history 
is to be made ‘ attractive "—and we think it ought to be—there can be no more legitimate means to such an end than these adopted with such studious care and 
excellent judgment in this illustrated edition of ‘Social England’ Literature.” q E 


*,* An Iilustrated Prospectus of this Work will be sent free 


* on application. . WN 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London; Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne. 
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MACMILLAN and CO.”S BOOKS SUITABLE 


FOR 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
AND AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Loti elegant, gilt edges, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 

Super- royal 8vo, 30s, net. 


THE 
NEW CRANFLRD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
per vol. 


With 100 Illustrations by 





CRANFORD. 


aa TMdition ‘with 40 of the Illustrations 
rinted in Colour. Cloth elegant, embossed gold, 6s, 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
182 Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson. 
OUR VILLAGE. With 100 Illustrations 
by Hucu THOMSON. 

ITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 

DAYS by eee from the Spectator, With 

Illustrations by Huen Tuomsoy. 

CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. 


With Dlustrations by Huey Tuomson, 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WAYS. With 214 Mlustrations by Huey 
Tyomson and Herbert RaILTon. 
OLD CHRISTMAS. [Illustrated by R. 
CALDECOTT. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
R. CaLDECOTT. 

THE ALHAMBRA. With Drawings of 
the Places mentioned, by Josep PENNELL. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Wich 103 us 
trations by C. E. Brock. 
REYNARD THE FOX. 


Fravk CALDERON. 


RIP VAN WINKLE and THE LEGEND 
OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. With 53 LIllustra- 
tions and a Preface by Gronce H. Boveurton, 
R.A. 


HOOD'S HUMOROUS POEMS. 


lilustrations by CuarLes E. Broce. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL and THE 
RIVALS. With 50 INustrations by Epmunp J. 
SULLIVAN. 

GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. Pic- 
tures by WaLTER CRANE. 


THE FABLES OF AESOP. With about 


300 Mlustrations by Ricnarp Hercuway. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS 
OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With a 
Portrait, engraved on steel by G. Sroparr. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. 
BROWN, Author of ‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” “The 
Manx Witch,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Portrait, 
Aga on steel by G. Stopart. Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d, 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated by 


With 130 





Professor DowpeEN. Witha Portrait. Crown 
8v0, 7s, 6d. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With In- 


troduction by Tomas Hucugs, and a Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by J. Dykes 
CAMPBELL, Portrait as a Frontispiece. Crown 
8v0, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


POSSSOSSSSSSSOOSS SOSH SOSSHSOSOOOOOOD 


THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS. Described and 


Illustrated. With Stories of Orchid Collecting. By Freprerick Bortz. Col d Pl 
Macraruane, F.R.H.S, 4to, gilt edges, 21s. net. "Tiiadigsa Sia 


SCENEs OF RURAL LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE 


AMONG THE MANORS OF BRAMSHOTT. By W. W. Cares, Rector of Bramshott. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, [Ready on Tuesday. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS NOW READY. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN | THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the 
GARDEN. _ Extra Crown _ 8vo. Illustrated Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Edition, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Extra Cr. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, white buck- 
Ordinary Edition, 6s, ram, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s, 





THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


Extra Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


KIM. Illustrated by J, Lockwoop Kreurne. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP, being Stories of Mine | THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 


Own People. Illustrations. 


MANY INVENTIONS. THE DAY’S WORK. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. STALKY AND CO. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE; and other Stories. | FROM SEA TO SEA, Vol. I. 
SOLDIERS THREE ; and other Stories. FROM SEA TO SEA. Vol. Il. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With Ilus- | THE NAULAHKA. By Rupyarp KrieLine 


trations. and WoLcoTT BaLESTIER, 








IN SPECIAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTATION. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. per vol. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. [Illustrated by J. | CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
L. Kipuine, W. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeyy, by I. W. Taber. 
; | THE JUNGLE BOOK and THE SECOND 
7 ig —- SOUR, im | JUNGLE BOOK, in ng Bey 12s, 


THE JUNGLE BOOK, THE §S 
SOLDIER TALES. [Illustrated by A. al JUNGLE BOOK, SOLDIER ga 
AKTRICE, 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, in a box, 24s, 
A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 


“ Will make a delightful present to some luckly schoolgirl.”—-WORLD. 
‘* No more delightful present for a schoolgirl could be found.”—PILOT. 


Illustrated 





Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. By Mrs. MoLESwoRTH. With Illustrations by 


H.R. Mititar. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. ¥ p 
“Tf a girl is lucky enough to get a copy of ‘The Wood-Pigeons and Mary’ this Yuletide may have with 
it the assurance of thorough enjoyment.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Colour by Byam Suaw. Dewy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. 
“ The very present for a nursery child.”—WORLD. 
THE OLDE IRISHE RIMES OF BRIAN O’LINN. With Illustrations by 8. Rosamonp 


PRAEGER. 4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 


With Illustrations in 


** We advise every one to buy it."--GUARDIAN. 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR Boys. 
TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. By Mowsray Morris. With Illustrations by 


Gutzon BorcLtom. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


THE BOY’S ODYSSEY. By WaLterR CopLaNnD PERRY. 
Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

«A book that deserves a place in every boy’s library—and in every boy’s heart also......Beautifully illus- 
trated.”— WORLD. 

GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT. 
Borcium. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. ‘ 
* Very aceutabels and pleasantly written...... The scholarly charm of the book will hardly be fully appre- 
ciated by younger readers, but they will enjoy it thoroughly nevertheless.’ —WORLD. 


With Illustrations by 


Illustrated by GUTzon 








INSECT LIFE: Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J.-H. Fasee. 











WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With Intro- 
—— h Jounx Mortey, and a Portrait. Crown | 
v0, 7s. 6d, 


a 


Translated from the French by the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by Davip 
SHarp, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated by M. PrenperGast Parker. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 68. 5 Ready on Tuesday. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Brap- | DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By StepHen | NORTH WALES. 


LEY. With Mustrations by Josepx Penney, 
[Just published. 
EAST ANGLIA. By Wrruram A. Dorr. 


With Iustrations by Joseru PsxNexy. 


NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. 


Illustrated by Joseru PENNELL. 


YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. 


In uniform binding. 6s. per vol. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL and Huvew 
THOMSON. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Artuer 
H. Norwar Mlustrated by JosepH Prenyeut 
and HuGu Tuousoy. 


Gwryx. Illustrated by Hucn THomsoy. 


With Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL and 
Hues Tomson. 





*.* Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and OCUO., 


Limited, London, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 


PAARRAARAARAALAARS AANA AAARRAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAAAAAAAAAL TAS 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L, 2 yo 


Svo, cloth, 25s. net. (Just published, ’ 


MILTON’S PROSODY. By Rozert Brings, and CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH VERSE; 


By W. JOHNSON STONE. With Indexes of Subjects, Names, and Words. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. ’ 
‘Also a limited number of copies bound in parchment, half-circuit, signed by Mr. Bridges, 10s. 6d. net. 


AETNA, A Critical Recension of the Text, based on a New Examination of MSS. ‘With Prolegomena, Translation 
Textual avd Exegetical Commentary, Excursus, and Complete Index of the Words. By ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, : 


COLLATIONS FROM THE CODEX CLUNIACENSIS S. HOLKHAMICUS. A Jini 
of Cicero, now in Lord Leices¢er’s Library at Holkham, with certain hitherto unpublished Scholia, three Facsimiles, and a History og 


Century Manuserip*t ¢ C 
the Code s by W. bETERSON, C.M.G., LL.D. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part IX.) Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited, with English Notes and Appendices, by D. B. Moyro, M4 


Demy &vo, cloth, 16s. “ ‘ 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Monro’s appendix, as it is of unusual length (reaching to more than 200 pages), so contains matter of more than common value, We do 


not know where to look for 2 more complete conspectus of what is compendiously called the Homeric question.” 


As MANUAL OF GREEK HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., and Grorce p. 


HILL, M.A. New and Revised Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; ; 
WANCHESTER GUARD!AN.—* In almost all cases the bibliography is fuller than before, and there is now given a most useful list of Athenian archons, The 


ist must of course still work at the great collections, but for the ordinary student this edition will prove a still greater boon than the earlier one has 





specia 





liven for twenty years.’ 
KING HORN. A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. Edited from the Manuscripts by JosEpH Hatt, M.A. 


Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer and Gower.) s ’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Hall has performed his task with an accuracy and thoroughness which fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor cn 


receive ; he has produced an edition which can never be superseded, and which must render any other a mere work of supererogation.” 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER. = Edited from the MSS., with Introductions 
Notes, and Glossaries. by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram. VOL. I.—The French Works. With a Facsimile. VOLS. I and IIT The 
English Works. With a Facsimile. 16s, each. f . o <00 

ATHENARUM.— The publication of Gower's complete works is a service rendered to English literature and philology, exceeded only in importance by th 
issue of the ‘New English Dictionary.’ If through Chaucer our literature becomes the heir of mediaeval romance, Gower shows us more clearly our languag Pa 
tiie making....../ An important result of Mr. Macaulay's study is to establish the fact that Gower superintended the preparation of the manuscripts of his work, 
so that we are in a position to say what Gower actually wrote, which we cannot do in Chaucer’s case.” ’ 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. Edited from the Original Texts, with Introductions, Notes, anj 


Facsimiles, by FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE (Writiam Arcurr).—‘* A model of good editing; painstaking, accurate, well ordered, exhaustive, and yet showing in its editorial 


pages—what German criticism so often lacks—a pleasant literary touch.” 
THE ALFRED JEWEL. An Historical Essay. By Jonny Eartr, M.A., LL.D. Small 4to, buckram, with 


Tilustrations aud Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Chiefly Reprinted from the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, 8s. 6d. net. ¥ 


THE WELSH WARS OF EDWARD L. A Contribution to Mediaeval Military History, based on Original 
Documents. By JOHN E. MORRIS, M.A. With a Map and Pedigrees, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. net. ‘a * 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘* His able monograph is one of the most serious contributions to our knowledge of mediaeval military history that have 
appeared for many years.” * 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. With Maps. By the Rev. H. B. Grogs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.'6d. 
TIMES.—‘“ My. George has written a fascinating volume......We know no book which presents modestly and succinctly, simply and in an interesting fashion, 
treceived. We can conceive such a book a3 





£0 much thought and observation ona theme rich in instruction and worthy of much move attention than it has ye 
this falling into the hands of an intelligent youth and making a lifelong impression upou him.” 

A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA (Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By Hanozp I, 
' JOACHIM, &8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 53 

GUARDIAN.—“ We cannot speek too highly of the service the writer has rendered in really making plain the import of a much neglected link in the chaia 
of philosophic development...... The notes are very good, and contain ail the references which are required.” 

ASOKA: THE BUDDHIST EMPEROR OF INDIA. By Vixcext A. Switu, MBAS 
. New Supvlementary Volume in the “‘ Rwers of India”’ Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* A most successful attempt to present in popular form all that modern research has brought to light concerning a very interesting 
personality. Moreover, it is to be welcomed as filling what would have been a regrettable gap in an excellent series.” : ‘ ae 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. Including his Posthumous 
Works. With Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, and an Account of his Life, by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Hon. LL.D 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. + vols., crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait, &., 24s. 7 : 

NOVA LEGENDA ANGLIE: as Collected by John of Tynemouth, John Capgrave, and others, and first printed, 
with New Lives, by Wynkyn de Worde, A.D. MDXUI. Now Re-edited with fresh material from MS. and printed sources, by CARL HORSTMAN, Ph} 
2 vols., Svo, half-roan, 3és. net. : 

AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE’S “DIVINA COMMEDIA.” By the Rev. H.F. 
TOZER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. The text adepted is that of the Oxford Edition, but special care has been taken to reader the Commentary adapt- 
able for all the best editions of *‘ Divina Commedia.” 

CELTIC FOLK-LORE: Welsh and Manx. By Jonny Ruys, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


LITERATURE,.—* Professor Rhys has amassed a surprising amount of materiel on lake and fairy legends, on fairy folk-lore, and the folk-lore of wells; on 


the water-horse, cave-legends, and place-name stories...... The collection is most painstaking. and there are tull biographical references and indexes. The chapters 
on folk-lore, philosophy, and on race in folk-lore and myth are exceedingly fresh and ingenious, and abound in theoretic reasonings and speculations which will 


make Lis work # treasure-house for many a day.” 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. Vol. I.—The POLYPHONIC PERIOD. Part I.—METHOD 
OF MUSICAL ART, 330-1330. By H. E. WOOLDRIDGE, M.A. Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 

“GLASGOW HERALD.—* The book is the most exhaustive and learned treatise on its subject which has hitherto appeared in the language......A word 

should be said for the musical illustrations of the text. These are unusually abundant for a work of this kind, and some of them are of unique interest i 


being printed for the first time. We shall look forward to the succeeding volumes of the series with the keenest anticipation,” 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS. By Professor Arner. An Illustrated Edition of 
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os. Od. per vol. 7 , ey rv 

THE OXFORD BROWNING. = The Dramatic Lyrics and Romances and other Poems of Robert Browning. 
Miniature edition, in one volume, printed on Oxford India paper, 32mo, 3s. 6d. ” 

GLASGOW HERALD,.— The tiny volume is daintily got up, and is admirably representative of the poet’s works, including even his last lines, the epilogue 

to Asolando,” $ s, th g 

THE OXFORD CHAUCER. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from numerous 
manuscripts, by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., LL.D. With a Portrait and Glossarial Index. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. On 
Oxtord India paper, gilt top, from 8s. ; ley kick 

SPECYVATOR.—* An ideal edition at a very moderate price.’ 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY, 1Gth TO 1Sth CENTURIES. = Translated by 


HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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